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UT OF THE IVORY TOWER" 


Shorn of its sometimes esoteric language 
and other complexities, social science re- 
search into human relations and productivity 
proceeds On a very simple premise: Happy 
people work better. This entirely reasonabde 
theory has been supported time after time by 
gclentific proof, to the satisfaction of the 
most "practical" skeptics, and to the point 
where even the most results-minded managements 
have adopted human-relations programs of one 
kind or another. 


Nevertheless, there persists a feeling on 
the part of some managers - particularly at 
lower operating levels - that human-relations 
training is something of a "frill"; that con- 
scious efforts to improve human relations on 
the job can be postponed, if necessary, until 
the busy manager "finds time"; that "human 


| relations® carries with it a faint connotation 
|] of supervision gone soft. In other words, in 


the minds of these line managers, human rela- 
tions and productivity are not linked together 
as they are linked together in scientific 
facts. 


Commenting on this situation at a recent AMA 
Conference, Rensis Likert declared: "Personnel 
departments have a very large and important task 
to perform in helping the line organization to 
apply the results of human relations research. 
This includes helping the line organization to 
appreciate that EMPLOYEE-CENTERED SUPERVISION 
YIELDS BETTER PRODUCTION AND BETTER JOB SATIS- 
FACTION THAN PRODUCTION-CENTERED SUPERVISION". 

In this connection, Dr. Likert cited the results 
of a survey in one large, well-managed company 
in which the great majority of supervisors said 
that pushing for production was the most impor- 
tant part of their job. 


Another major study just completed at the 
University of Southern California by a team of 
researchers directed by John M. Pfiffner points 
to similar conclusions. Conducted under a con- 
tract with the Office of Naval Research, this 


study (which will be reported in detail ina 
forthcoming article in Personnel) sought, among 
other factors, to describe the human relations 
behavior of the effective (1.e., high producing) 
supervisor. Dr. Pfiffner's team found consider- 
able evidence that good human relations is char- 
acteristic of supervisors of the most productive 
work groups. 


The high-producing supervisors, the research 
group found, are good counselors and communica- 
tors. They consult with people about their 
work and are humane and considerate in a gen- 
uine rather than a perfunctory manner. 


This sensitivity to the feelings of their 
subordinates should by no means suggest, how- 
ever, that these supervisors are overly leni- 
ent or "soft". For the findings also indicate 
that the effective supervisors do not avoid 
exerting pressure for production or taking 
disciplinary measures when the occasion de- 
mands. Such supervisors are also good organ- 
izers, it was found. For example, they do not 
regard paperwork as an undue burden; they look 
at the reports and records which they prepare 
as necessary and useful. 


These and other research studies seem to 
indicate that production and human relations 
are more closely connected than some super- 
visors still appear to think. They show that 
efficiency and human consideration go hand in 
hand; that the line manager who is mindful of 
the feelings of his subordinates can also be 
a top producer. For some supervisors of "the 
Old school*® this may be a hard lesson to learn. 
And, as Dr. Likert observes, herein lies "a 
very large and important task" of personnel 
administration: To see that the teachings of 
social science are learned and applied on the 
line, where they will do the most good; to get 
line supervisors to accept the fact that good 
human relations is good business--in its most 
practical sense. 


(Courtesy, PERSONNEL, Jan. 1955, American Management Association) 
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PRENTICE-HALL BOOKS 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES: Modern 
Manpower Management 
by DALE YODER, University of Minnesota 


Written to help develop an understanding of, and philosophy 
toward, modern manpower management, this popular book 
deals with policy rather than with techniques. Throughout, 
special attention is given to communication and motivation. 
The discussion of organizational planning is outstanding. 


602 pages 6" x 9" $5.95 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 
by DAVID W. BELCHER, University of Wisconsin 


This new text introduces the reader to all wage or salary 
problems likely to arise in actual personnel practice and ex- 
plains workable methods for solving them. The subject is 
divided into 7 problem areas to facilitate analysis and ex- 
planation of solutions. Current research is included in every 
chapter. There is also a special section explaining research 
in job evaluation. Charts and graphs offer graphic demonstra- 
tions of specific points. 


510 pages 5-5/8" x 8-3/8" $6.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY, 2nd Edition 
by ROGER M. BELLOWS, Wayne University 


In the second edition of this highly regarded book Dr. 
Bellows’ aim is to show how to use scientific research find- 
ings in solving the practical personnel problems of industry 
and business. The revision has been planned to stress the 
human relations approach to personnel management. Material 
on communications, employee attitudes, plus new sections on 
social psychology and human relations now comprise the first 
section of the book. 


479 pages 6"x 9" $5.50 


JOB EVALUATION: A Basis for Sound Wage Administration, 
2nd Edition 
by JAY L. OTIS, Western Reserve University, an. 
RICHARD H. LEUKART, National Screw and Manufactur- 
ing Company 
Covering everything relating to the field indicated in its title 
— from analyzing the job to administering the payroll — this 
book presents the best in both theory and practice. It has 
been wholly revised to cover new procedures in the field. 
Classifying jobs, pricing jobs, analyzing jobs, writing job 
descriptions, preparing job specifications, setting up job 
evaluation systems, rating jobs and verifying the ratings, and 
Preparing a wage curve are other topics covered. 


580 pages 6" x 9" $6.50 


----- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~------- 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. PMA-355 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Without obligation, please send the books I have checked 
below for 10 days’ free-examination. At the end of 10 days, 
I will either remit the purchase price, plus a few cents 
postage, or return the books and owe nothing. 
() PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES $5.95 
[) WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION $6.75 
L] PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY $5.50 
C] JOB EVALUATION: A Basis for Sound 
Wage Administration $6.50 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
SAVE! Mail purchase price with this coupon and we'll pay 
postage. Same return and refund privileges. 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 


year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 


A 
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NOTES 


PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL BUREAUCRACY. A. W. GOULDNER 
Free Press, 1954. 282 pages. $4.50 


What happens when management hires an “outsider” to take over as General Manager. 
The company involves both workers in a mine and workers in the surface plant for 
processing gypsum rock. In this company of an easy- oing and lenient “climate” 
worker sentiment toward one another, supervisors, and the company was good. And 
then entered the new General Manager. There follows the slow demolition of what 
had long been established plant procedures and relationships, firing and replacement 
of key people, indifference to the former “family” relationships, and _— applica- 
tion of the company’s formal rules — in summary, the emergence of a bureaucratic 
system in managing the mine and the factory. But old and accepted ways persisted 
and the predecessor (former General Manager) had left behind a “corps of lieutenants 
who were personally close and ae on to him.” With the attempted enforcement of re- 

ulations under the new regime, there developed sabotage, distrust, communication 
Glacke. and resistances to new policies and changes. The replacement of the Person- 
nel Officer and the enforcement of new safety rules reflect the tensions and internal 
conflicts which take place. 


If there must be some form of bureaucracy in factory management, which type shall it 
be — the “mock bureaucratic” pattern, the “representative bureaucratic” pattern, or 
the “punishment-centered bureaucracy.” Distinctions among the three are drawn, and 
the “representative bureaucratic” pattern is the’ only one which is workable. 


(B-—55-—22) 


CASES IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. BEN A. LINDBERG 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 586 pages. $6.50 


A member of the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration has 
compiled, in this volume, approximately sixty (60) cases which are reasonably com- 
plex and which cut across all aspects of administrative management — but which are 


especially significant because of the impact upon personnel management and problems. 


The selection of the cases is such as to offer a good cross-section of business and 
industrial interests as well as a wide range of internal situations in personnel man- 
agement. Professor Lindberg’s selection and presentation of the cases “fill the bill” 
in meeting the criteria of good cases: they are meaningful for administrators; offer 
the prospects for an added fund of knowledge and vicarious experiences; are original 
in their realism; offer fuel for emotional tie and self-involyement with the cases; and, 
induce some kind of responsibility for initiating action toward a solution. To allow 
for independent and exploratory (as well as more imaginative) thinking by the group 


discussants, the author refrains from putting any label or classification tag on the 
cases. 


In addition to the cases, there are three interviews which are very pertinent to this 
volume and which are presented as follows: a visit with a Director of Labor Rela- 
tions; a visit with a Machine Shop Foreman; and, a visit with a Personne] Administra- 
tor. A well-designed prologue and epilogue to the book adds to the craftsmanship and 
value of the book. 


(8—55-—23) 


MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. JOHN D. MILLETT 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 417 pages. $5.50 


With this new volume in the McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science there is added 
another chapter in the management of the largest of modern organizations — 
“government.” For the administrator in the public service and the administrator in 
private enterprise there are problems which are common to both. From the time of 


Woodrow Wilson to this day of the Hoover Commission there persists the desire to 
improve the management of the public service. 


Mr. Millett’s presentation of the subject takes shape in three phases of management: 
(1) the common problem of work direction, which involves the problems of leadership, 
planning, communication, supervision, and public relations; (2) the common problem 
of work operation, which embraces organization (technical), human relations, budget, 
management improvement, personnel policy and practice, and legal services; and (3) 
the common problem of internal services, with its interests in capital plant, mainte- 
nance, procurement, supply, and other services. Many examples of government 
management problems are cited and the author draws upon the ideas of Luther Gulick, 
Colonel Urwick, Ordway Teag, Herbert Simon and other leaders in this field. This is 
a welcome volume for administrators in the public service — at the Federal, state, 
county, and municipal levels of government — with their expanding range of 
responsibilities. 


(B-55-24) 
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DISCUSSION AND CONFERENCE. W.M.SATTLER AND N. E. MILLER. 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 353 pages. $6.35 


While in this volume there is considerable * grounding” in the fundamentals, principles, 
preparation for, styles, methods, and other aspects of discussion and conferences 
generally covered in books on this subject, there are several distinctive features of 
this book which are worthy of mention for the interest of personnel officials: 


(1) a good deal of emphasis on that rising star known as “interpersonal relations” — 
and the quality of interpersonal relations can make or break a conference discussicn; 


(2) the central point: the situation dictates what the conferee should do and say; 


(3) the leadership function as the vital factor which brings clear goals, orderliness, 
and profitable results in conferences; 


(4) while avoiding pat answers and do’s and don’ts, there are many points of good 
counsel regarding participation in conferences; 


(5) “reflective pattern” in discussion — toward problem-solving. 
Various features and self-help exercises are included in the volume. 


(B-55-25) 


JOB EVALUATION. 2ND ED. J.L. OTIS AND R. H. LEUKART. 
Prentice-Hall, 1954. 532 pages. $6.50 


This new edition of Job Evaluation brings to the subject more practical information 

for operating officials, case problems in job evaluation, and re-emphasis of the im- 
portance of the principles of job evaluation in wage and salary administration. More- 
over, it brings to the parties concerned — employers, personnel technicians, employee 
groups, and union representatives — a lange fund of information to take much of the 
“guess” and “speculation” out of wage and salary deliberations. Readers will recall 
from the earlier edition that much of the content is drawn from the practical experi- 
ences of many companies which have been compiled by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the American Management Association, and other principal personnel 
research groups. 


One finds in this volume comprehensive accounts of job evaluation systems, analyz- 
ing jobs, evaluating jobs, rating scales and evaluation factors. Since the end product 
of job evaluation is the construction and improvement of a pay system, the authors 
give comprehensive treatment to the establishment of a pay system and to wage and 
salary administration. Consideration is given to problems such as overpaid and under- 
paid employees, borderline jobs, overlap in wage ranges, and other problems. Gener- 
ous use of tables, charts, and checklists and much a the how-to-do it tone of the 
book make this a useful volume for professors and students of business administration 
as well as for personnel officials. 


(B-55-26) 


THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE PROCESS AND ITS ADMINISTRATION. 
WM, BROWNRIGG. 


University of Alabama Press, 1954. 232 pages. $4.50 


The human enterprise process is conceived in three aspects: determination (policy- 
making); administration (management and execution); and utilization (customers, 
clients, employees, etc. affected). The human enterprise process is an interlinking 
of the three and the determiners, administrators, and utilizers influence one another. 
Moreover, in modern enterprise there is a necessary interdependence of the three in 
the consideration of ideas, motives, policies, decisions, responsibilities, production, 
reactions, and improvements. 


Mr. Brownrigg advocates this philosophical concept and argues for its use in three 
ways: (1) in dealing with practical problems of cooperative human enterprise; (2) in 
research in management and human behavior; and (3) in education. Toward such under- 
standing of its potential usefulness the author sets forth certain series of thoughts, 
charts, and actions. He concludes the account in this manner: 


"It apguees likely that many of the difficulties, delays, inefficiencies, and human 
conflicts which characterize our present conduct of many important human enter- 
prises may be avoided or at least greatly reduced as more and more people acquire 
a sound understanding of the dynamics of the human enterprise process. . .” 


(B-55-27) 
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EDUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY. DR. WILMA DONAHUE (Compiler) 
Whiteside-Wm. Morrow, 1955. 338 pages. $4.50 


This is a polite title for a tough and complex subject — the problem of facing up to 
the issue of how to meet the needs of an aging population and a high concentration’ of 
elderly employees making or soon to make their transition from active employment to 
retirement. As so well stated by one of the contributors to this volume: “The problem 
of old age no longer belongs to ‘others,’ not to just a handful of people, but such 
problems belong (and will increasingly become more involved) to most of us.” The 
compiler, Chairman of the Division of Gerontology, Institute of Adjustment (University 
of Michigan) is assisted by some thirty experts from the fields of welfare, education, 
psychology, religion, community agencies, business, labor, and government in an effort 
to produce a useful handbook on aging and to show some of the resources which might 
. tapped to assist the older persons in preparing for and undertaking the difficult task, 
retirement. 


For personnel officials in industry, business, and government it must be clear that the 
limited programs of counseling, health, economics, and job analysis for the older em- 
ployee are inadequate for the task ahead. There is need for a personnel management 
phi meer in regard to the problem of older workers, a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the psychological and human relations problems involved, and more vigorous and 
long-range planning and administration of this phase of the personnel program. This 
a is a useful instrument for the “adult educator” in your personnel program. 


(B-~55-28) 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ACTION. 2ND ED. C.C. THOMASON AND 
F. A. CLEMENT. 


Prentice-Hall, 1954. 180 pages. $4.40 (Reg. ed.) $3.30 (Text ed.) 


This revised edition, as in the original edition, shapes the book in a manner as to 
have it serve as a primer in the principles of behavior and to provide related study in 
the form of questions and brief cases. In broad scope about two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to exposition of principles and study exercises in the following “units” 

of behavior: human nature; the nervous system and habit; learning process; remember- 
ing; reliability of judgment; emotional behavior; problem solving; suggestion; and, 
factors in conduct. 


The latter third of the volume is concerned with units on personality, counseling and 
placement, employee training, personnel, and supervisory activities. For each of 
these units the content is largely of an orientation or broad introductory type, and the 
brief cases are more or less elementary. 


It appears that the book, as a primer, is ——_ principally toward a pre-supervisory 
and first-line supervisory audience, judging from its content and study features. To 
some extent it could assist the would-be and the as-yet-inexperienced supervisors to 
set the stage for their own understanding of human behavior in management — pre- 
paratory to the more concentrated:and direct training which they will receive in the 
organization’s own supervisory training program. The coverage of basic principles, 
outlines of objectives, identification of management terminology, and analysis of 
supervisory activities contribute to this preparatory stage of supervisory growth. 


(B-55-29) 


AND ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. BAKKE AND 


Jobn Wiley & Sons (and Technology Press), 1954. 118 pages. $3.50 


The purpose of this volume of seven essays by various authorities in the field of 
labor mobility is to bring into focus the findings of the Committee on ‘Labor Market 
Research of the Social Science Research Council. The contributors are: E. Wight 
Bakke; Philip M. Hauser; Gladys L. Palmer; Charles A. Myers; Dale Yoder; and, 
Clark Kerr — all of whom enjoy national reputation for their studies in labor mobility 
within the past decade. 


It is now clearly accepted that labor mobility is not solely an economic affair — its 
roots spring from economic, social, political, and personal influences. National con- 
cern with manpower, and its allocation and proper utilization, cannot be narrowly-con- 
ceived in terms of fixed policies. It must be flexible and tied to the problems of 
worker motivation, unionism, scarce and surplus labor markets, military service, re- 
source allocation, and changes in the “sociology of work.” 


The contributions of these authors represent a wealth of experience drawn from the 
Bureau of the Census, major investigations of labor mobility in six large cities, and 
important patterns of research in this field. For personnel officials this kind of re- 
search provides a basis for better understanding of the labor market in stress periods 
of partial or full mobilization and the attendant problems of difficult recruitment and 
wage administration. (B-55-30) 
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pgp IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. H.W. KARN AND 


McGraw-Hill, 1952. 476 pages. $4.50 


Within the past several years this volume has been repeatedly brought to the atten- 
tion of personnel officials because of the soundness of the compilation and the roster 
of contributors to the volume. Eleven major areas are covered, and the volume offers 
from three to seven important contributions which have made their mark as * must” 
reading in these areas. James Worthy and Daniel Katz are among the contributors to 
the section on motivation and morale. Among the readings in the field of training is 
Norman Maier’s classic piece on “Improving Supervision Through Training.” John 
Flanagan and Philip Ash are among the contributors to the subject of analysis and 
performance of job evaluation. 


Other writings which have gained in prestige among personnel and industrial relations 
practitioners and students are included in the sections of this volume on interviewing 
and counseling, accidents and safety, fatigue and worker efficiency, market research, 
and industrial leadership. Also among the classic presentations included in this 
volume and one which helped set the stage for the present interest in communication 
is that by Donald Patterson and James J. Jenkins on “Communication Between 
Management and Workers.” 


(B-55-31) 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. HERBERT SANDERSON. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 338 pages. $4.50 


The role of the vocational counselor is continually being scrutinized by pecsonnel 
officers, psychologists, and employers. The most thorough scrutiny in this day re- 
sults in the belief that the vocational counselor takes on a professional role only to 
the extent that: he can cut across and draw upon the other contributing fields — that 
is, by having an inter-disciplinary approach to the problems. He cannot be concerned 
solely with “vocations.” He must utilize the research findings of industrial psy- 
chology (job satisfaction, morale, employee adjustment, supervision, etc.), economics 
(manpower, security, labor mobility, opportunities for growth), casework, and occu- 
pational information oy analysis, placement, testing, etc.) — and other allied fields. 
Nor are the test results and objective data all-important. He must be able to establish 
a personal link (feeling, attitude, outlook, aspirations, etc.) with the client in order 

to render the best guidance for all parties concerned. 


It is with this focus that the author advances the basic concepts in vocational guid- 
ance. In this volume much emphasis is given to diagnosis of a high quality as against 
the superficial motions of matching the man and a job in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. Special emphasis is given, too, to a practical consideration — the 
supervision of counselors in the course of their training and field work. Extensive 
bibliographic references for the college-university training of vocational counselors. 


(B-55-—32) 


THE UNION MEMBER SPEAKS. H. ROSEN AND R. A. H. ROSEN. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 247 pages. $4.95 


“This book is based upon a survey conducted by the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the University of Illinois to determine membership reactions to the 
policies and procedures of District No. 9, International Association of Machinists.” 
Since leadership requires a better understanding of those who are led and the union 
desired to conduct a leadership training program which would develop in its leaders 
a better ability to gauge the views and beliefs of its membership in order.to represent 
them better in various issues, the Institute assisted in this survey. 


In a happy combination of scientific method and lay interpretation of the results, this 
survey reveals union members’ beliefs and voice concerning collective bargaining, 
handling of grievances, role of the union’s business agent, conduct of meetings, and 
political action. In addition, there are disclosures of communication failures which 
spelled poor “predictability” on the part of union officials as to what the membership 
feels or believes. These findings offer a very sound basis for more effective and more 
realistic leadership training. _ 


A very comprehensive appendix includes the questionnaire, the pilot study, the pro 


cedures in gathering dat, opinion relations, and other phases of the survey — all of 
which coal | be very helpful to others interested in this kind of survey undertaking. 


(B-55-33) 
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PERSONNEL CASE STUDIES. FLORENCE PETERSON. 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 345 pages. $3.00 


The battleground in personnel management is found in the clashes which come about 
in an effort to apply and gain acceptance of the company’s personnel policies and 
rules. More often these clashes arise from too strict or too liberal interpretation, 
contract abuses, and the tendency to put personal status and face-saving above the 
policies and rules. Here are fifty cases in a small volume, and with a distribution of 
cases over the following fields: induction of workers, employment of the handicapped 
and the elderly, job classifications and assignments, incentive wages, work standards, 
work conditio-=, seniority rules, transfer and promotion, absenteeism, overtime and 
holiday work, aazardous work, violation of company rules, er relations, 
and related subjects. There is an average of three cases for each-of these areas. 


The author, formerly Chief of the Industrial Relations Division ‘of the U.S. Department 
of Labor Statistics and at one time Personnel Director of the Selby Shoe Company, 
presents these cases in very readable style. Each case follows this pattern: state- 
ment of the case; testimony and evidence; findings and decisions; and discussion 
questions. Most of the cases are drawn from “blue collar” shop and plant situations, 
and a lesser number concerned with sales and office situations. Useful for various 
aspects of a personnel program. Also of value to professors of personnel administra- 
tion, particularly as additional source material for their courses. 


(B-55-34) 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. HAROLD KOONTZ AND CYRIL. O'DONNELL. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 664 pages. $6.50 


In their analysis of the managerial functions, the authors locate personnel management 
in two basic functions — as a staffing function and as a control function. As a 
staffing function, it considers the managerial job, the selection, appraisal, and pro- 
motion of managers, and managerial training. As a control function, it considers 
policies, procedures, and quality considerations governing all personnel. Personnel 
is regarded as a “control area” as are other areas such as finance, product, and over- 
all organizational performance. 


This is woven, of course, into the larger context of the book which treats the subject 
of management at large — its basis, organization, staffing, direction, planning, and 
control. All of these principal functions are achieved through people, and conse- 
quently the authors place a high premium on the significance of coordination of 
functions and the best utilization of people. 


The volume traces management theory and principles from the early contributions of 
Frederick Taylor and Henri Fayol to the present day. They draw from varied and rich 
sources of the literature of management, and have had the benefit of contributory ideas 
from “Lyndall F. Urwick, eminent management scholar and practitioner . . . and 
Carroll Boyce, associate editor of Factory magazine.” Its 664 pages testify to its 
comprehensiveness in treating the subject of management. 


(B-55-35) 


MOTIVATION AND PERSONALITY. A.H. MASLOW. 
Harper & Bros., 1954. 411 pages. $4.50 


A comprehensive work which is of principal interest to psychologists, college in- 
structors, social workers, and psychotherapists. Much of the content is drawn, over 
a span of some eighteen years, from the author’s contributions to psychological and 
scientific journals and from his personal exposure to and friendship with some of the 


foremost psychologists of our times. a 


For the interest of those in personnel psychology (business and industrial psycholo- 
gists, personnel technicians trained in this specialized field, and others) there are 
various sections of the book which are of professional value. From the chapters on 
need gratification and on motivation one can draw a number of implications for em- 
ployee behavior in business and industrial settings. The concept of “normality” as 


defined by the author, and values associated with normality and ere health, | 


too, carry implications for employee behavior, good environmental conditions for 
worker productivity, and adjustments to stress situations. Therapeutic techniques are 
described or implied at many points in the book. 


In essence, this is an academic work. The relationships to personnel management 
must be made by transfer and implication of the academic content. 


(B-55-36) 
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NOTES 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF WORK. THEORDORE CAPLOW. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1954. 330 pages. $5.00 


Personnel management | pnceseine such as recruitment, manpower in the labor market, 
job selection, personnel turnover, and employee attitudes toward their work have 
deeper roots than ordinarily assumed, They spring from an occupational opens in 
which great stress is placed upon “the social roles which arise from the classification 
of men by the work they do.” That there is truly such a sociology is evidenced in the 
many things we tend to associate with occupation or work — cB: life expectancy, 
Prestige or status of individual, population movements, political affiliation, intelli- 
gence level, dress, family life, and others. = the influence of law, politics, 
economics, and psychology we have actually deve d certain ideologies, folkways, 
attitudes, and stereotypes — all on an occupational or what-work-you-do basis. The 
author draws from very extensive sources in attempting to answer, in this book, the 
eleven key questions posed in the introduction. From this effort comes a rich repre- 
sentation of many viewpoints, research findings, ideas, and contributions to this 
“sociology of work.” 


In our search for worker motivation, satisfaction, attitudes, and aspirations, as well 
as in our search for availability of manpower and labor market prospects for certain 
types of talent, therefore, there is more than meets the eye. This is surely an old 
subject which goes back to the time of Adam Smith but is a new and serious subject 
in our age of increasing specialization. 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 5TH ED. W.R.SPRIEGEL AND 
R. H. LANSBURGH. 


Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1955. 590 pages. $6.75 


Written largely from the point of view of the medium-sized plant, but with application 
of principles and systems to enterprises large and small, this fifth edition is done 
with considerable rewriting, rearrangement, and inclusion of new content and many 
new illustrations. The awareness of the movement toward specialization and profes- 
— of industrial management characterizes most of the sections of this 
volume. 


In regard to personnel management, approximately one-fifth of the volume (Part 9) is 
concerned with subjects related to personnel. The chapter on personnel administra- 
tion treats the organization and policies of the Personnel Division, employment, em- 
ployee services, training, safety, and employer-employee relations. Closely allied to 
this chapter is Part 6 which is concerned with job evaluation, wage payment factors 
and bases, and incentive, bonus payment, and other special pay plans. 


Dr. Spriegel has served with Dodge Brothers, U.S. Rubber, Fisher Body Corporation, 


and C. A. Strelinger Corporation, and is now Dean of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Texas. 
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THE REPUTATION OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN. SIGMUND DIAMOND. 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 204 pages. $4.00 


Men make ‘history, and the press is regarded as a mirror of their status and reputation 
at any particular time. It is interesting to see what shows up in the mirror if you put 
before it a cross-section of public opinion concerning the lives of selected men who 
dominated certain eras of American business and industry. In this book the author 
undertakes this kind of analysis by examining a cross-section of the press on the 
occasion of the death of each of the following business leaders: Stephen Girard; John 
= Astor; Cornelius Vanderbilt; J. Pierpont Morgan; John D. Rockefeller; and, 

enry Ford. The book itself, then, is a scholarly job of analyzing the press in regard 
to its views of these famous business and industrial leaders at the time of their 
passing, and concludes with certain profiles of their reputations on the basis of the 

blic opinion reflected in the press. In tracing the reputation of the businessman 

om the early days to the present there emerges a characteristic of the twentieth- 
century businessman which is very significant for the businessmen and managers of 
the present day: 


... “the entrepreneur of the twentieth century is not discussed _ his defenders in 
terms of his business functions alone; functions associated with his nonbusiness 
roles — the roles he has in common with the rest of his countrymen — are deemed 
equally relevant to-his (reputation) in society.” 


(B~55-39; continued on next item) 


§ 


(Continued from preceding abstract) 


For modern personnel management this conveys an important implication. It is under- 
standable, for example, why there should be so much emphasis in —— manage- 
ment to select and develop a business manager whose abilities will make his company 
prosper and grow — but, moreover, whose business outlook is linked with the life of 
the community and nation, whose ethics and values in management are respected by 
those who work with and for him, and whose sense of a such as to be 
worthy of example for others in the managerial and supervisory ranks. 


In tracing the evolution of business leaders, the author uses two quotations at various 
oints which might well be lifted” to put across the shift in the nature of business 
adership. Baily in the book there is the expression, “I tell you God doesn’t do 

business that way.” Toward the close of the book there is the expression, “The 

leader must be everything he desires his subordinates to be.” Perhaps this is the 
point to which we have progressed and can now link the reputation of the businessman 
with modern personnel management. 
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ZEST FOR WORK. REXFORD HERSEY. 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 270 pages. $4.00 


Drawn largely from first-hand observation of railroad workers (and to a lesser extent 
from other occupations), this industrial psychologist describes his search for the 
“zest for work” in this way: “The observer (author) spend the entire working day in 
almost constant contact with the workers studies, and much time after work with them 
either in their homes or elsewhere, endeavoring to obtain a complete picture of their 
whole lives.” The testimony comes not only from the workers but also from foremen 
and supervisors and covers the span of 1928 to 1952. 


From his words, actions, feelings, and attitudes there are revealed the worker's 
emotional responses to pressure, tensions, failures, doubts, crises, and other condi- 
tions. The author develops studies of emotional state and accident rates, adjustments 
and productivity, fatigue and boredom, emotional cycles and their meaning in the job 
situation. Statistical results are presented at many points in the book. 


Two chapters, quite appropriate to this book, are concerned with the union steward 
and with the supervisor — the characteristic of the latter is aptly described as “The 
Supervisor — ‘Governor’ of the Zest.” The individual approach to the worker and 
the essentials of a stimulating plant environment are offered as roads to improve the 
emotional state of the worker on the job and the greater zest for work. 
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SELECTING AND DEVELOPING FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS. 6G. D.HALSEY. 
Harper & Bros., 1955. 203 pages. $3.50 


This volume is comprised largely of representations of supervisory programs in 
various companies, with the author’s broad stroke of the brush in outlining the 
programs. Mr. Halsey sets the stage for the basic requirements of a sound super- 
visory selection and development program by drawing upon the experiences and docu- 
mentation of the Radio Corporation of America, International Harvester, Detroit 
Edison, and the American Management Association. For the chapter on morale of 
first-line supervisors he cites - experiences of Armstrong Cork, Alcoa, and the re- 
search studies of Likert and his associates at the Survey Center of the University of 
Michigan. The chapters on supervisory duties and the significant qualities of first- 
line supervisors are presented only briefly and in broad context. 


The section of the book on methods of selecting supervisors has a follow-up _ 
ee on:*General Electric Company’s Selection Program for Supervisors” and in- 
cludes various charts and forms utilized by GE in this program. The experiences of 
Detroit Edison comprise, for the most.part, the chapter on induction of supervisory 
personnel. In regard to the devel nt of first-line supervisors, the discussions 
center around training in human relations, training in economics, and training in 
“other parts of the supervisor’s job.” Finally, the volume includes a brief chapter on 
factor values associated with supervisory grade and pay. 
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WHAT MAKES AN EXECUTIVE? (COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ROUND-TABLE.) 
Columbia University Press, 1955. 179 pages. $3.50 


As set forth in the foreword, “this book is a distillation of the thoughts and opinions 
presented at the (Columbia University) Round Table on Executive Performance and 
Potential by seventeen outstanding figures in business and public affairs.” It con- 
veys their views, discussions, and experiences as recorded in the eight sessions of 
dinner meetings of the Round Table. The discussions center around many aspects of 
executive selection, development, and evaluation. The editor concludes each of the 
give-and-take sessions with a well-constructed summary. These summaries are a 
decided asset. 


What are some of the significant observations of the Round Table? A serious error has 
been made in concentrating on the college-trained and neglecting many able persons 
who did not acquire a college degree. Early identification and preferential treatment 
of “potential” executives may have detrimental effects in an organization, but this 
risk must be taken in the total program for locating human resources. Far more im- 
portant than a formal system of executive selection and development is management’s 
day-to-day handling of its potential executives. The key to training and development 
is found in work assignments. Various lines of inquiry and investigation are sug- 
gested for future research in executive selection, development, and evaluation — for, 
pi to the Round Table, not enough is really known about this important 
subject. 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISION. A. R. LATEINER. 
National Foremen’s Institute, 1954. 207 pages. 


Written expressly for the first line supervisor, this book contains non-technical 
language and embodies a practical approach. The author points out that most texts 
on supervision are better suited to the executive and staff personnel, whereas he has 
concentrated on producing a basic and readable source to which lower lever super- 
visors may turn for guidance. He appears to have accomplished this purpose. 


Essentially this is a “How to. . .” instruction book covering specific techniques 
which may be used by supervisors in maintaining production in a good work climate. 
Suggestions are given concerning working with people, obtaining cooperation, im- 
proving morale, maintaining discipline, controlling accidents, training employees, and 
simplifying work methods. Problem-solving and pa supervisor’s role as part of 
management are also discussed. 


Most sections include a check-list which is both a chapter summary and a guide to 
practical on-the-job leadership behavior. The final chapter is a self-appraisal 
questionnaire which the reader may answer as a quiz. Answers and capsule reasons 
are included in this chapter, with more complete information carried in the body of the 
book. A good suggestion for self-training might be for this questionnaire to be 
answered before reading the text. 
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EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY: THE INTERVIEW. R.M. BELLOWS AND 
M. F. ESTEP 


Rinehart & Company, 1954. 295 pages. $4.25 


As a volume for employment interviewers, whether in the personnel office or in the 
operating departments, this book considers the instruments such as tests, weighted 
application blanks, ratings, and other devices. The interview is considered in the 
light ofthese and other supporting sources of data, with emphasis upon improving the 
validity of the entire selection process. Much emphasis is placed upon careful con- 
sideration of these aids, in conjunction with the interviewing process, in making a 

rsonnel selection. The author cautions against reliance on the interview alone, 
identifying the many pitfalls which usually rob the interview of validity and citing 
numerous examples from other reported studies and investigations. 


A chapter concerned with ‘‘Errors in Making Judgments” is an asset to this volume 
because of its practicality. Ina practical approach and language there is discussion 
of various statistical techniques and their application in the interviewing process. 
Among other features there is a presentation on uses to which the interview process 
may be applied in situations other than employee selection. While this volume is 
different from the usual how-to-interview kind of manual, its particular emphasis on 
the instrumentalities and validation of interviewing, and its inclusion of an abundance 
and varied information, makes it a welcome addition to the personnel bookshelf. 
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MANAGEMENT OF EXPANDING ENTERPRISES. W.H. NEWMAN AND 
J. P. LOGAN. 


Columbia University Press, 1955. 125 pages. $2.75 


Men representing Johnson & Johnson, Sperry, Continental Can, Ford, General Electric, 
J.C. Penney, and others are among the twenty leading figures who exchange views in 
this series of Columbia University Round Table sessions. Questions of management 

philosophy, decentralization, consultation with and coordination of specialists, stand- 
ards, communication, morale, and other aspects of expanding enterprise are discussed. 


Main points of the round-table discussions: The need for skill in administering large 
organizations is crucial. Decentralization is really a philosophy of management and 
offers “the best way known to meet the problems of bigness.” As enterprises expand 
the chief job of the executive is to be available for ene | and policy-making. The 
bigger the organization the greater the need for clarifying what kind of performance 

is really wanted and for delineating line and staff functions. As for personnel manage- 
ment — “as a company expands, fresh and continuing thought should be given to how 
the small-town climate of an operating division can best be blended with the prestige 
and opportunity of a large firm, how communication channels should be modified to fit 
the changing situation, and how staff can be fitted into the team without upsetting 
initiative and enthusiasm.” This is the key to personnel morale as companies and 
organizations expand. 
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EFFECTIVE SPEAKING IN BUSINESS. REV. ED. A.D. HUSTON AND 
R. A. SANDBERG. 


Prentice-Hall, 1955. 329 pages. $6.35 


Of the pay-off “abilities” we seek (and should continue to develop) the ability to 
speak — to speak fluently and convincingly — still rates high. The authors, an 
attorney-public speaker and a speech advisor and Public Relations Manager of the 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, built this volume upon the experiences 
of personnel in organizations such as Firestone Rubber, Armstrong Cork, General 
Motors, and others and upon an experimental run through the Business and Profes- 
sional Speaking courses at the University of Illinois. 


The plan of action for effective speaking in business (and as presented in the book) is 
as follows: Part I contends that good conversational speaking ability is the real 
foundation, for it is here that the basic speech skills are attained and it is here that 
the good speaker establishes a common ground with those who listen and it is here 
that he wins “acceptability.” Part Il moves on to the next phase so important in the 
development of personnel — conference speaking and participation. A major portion 
of the book is devoted to the essentials, tips, techniques, and “persuasion” features 
in conference speaking and participation. Part III concludes with business and pro- 
fessional public speaking, with particular emphasis on the types, preparation, and 
delivery of public speeches. Gther features of the book, in this revised edition by 
Jack Mills, include a chapter on speaking ability in handling the application interview, 
an appendix on practical problems in parliamentary procedure, key questions and re- 
view, recommended readings, and several model public speeches which are reproduced. 
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REASONABLE GOALS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A. R. HERON. 
Stanford University Press, 1954. 117 pages. $3.00 


This is a time for assessment — and Alexander R. Heron, consulting professor of 
industrial relations at Stanford University and a member of the board of directors of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, undertakes this assessment ina series of lectures 
delivered at Reed College. The series of five lectures comprises this volume, and 
the lectures are presented as: (1) The Scope of Industrial Relations; (2) The Goals 
of the Enterprise as a Whole; (3) The Economic Goals of the Group; (4) The Political 
Goals of the Group; and (5) The Social Goals of the Group. At the close of each 
lecture there appears the record of the questions from the audience and the responses 
of the lecturer. The editorial task on this is well done. 


The author contends that industrial relations is as wide as the field of enterprise it- 
self and, consequently, the area of industrial relations must be associated with the 
total area of modern enterprise in its economic, political, and social goals. He main- 
tains that the conflicts between labor and management spring not so much from differ- 
ences in the provisions of public policy and legislation affecting wages and security, 
as they do from an “emotional heritage” (a strong set of attitudes and beliefs on the 
= of management and labor) which has persisted from the latter nineteenth and the 
irst part of the twentieth century. 
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HOW TO SUPERVISE PEOPLE. 3RD ED. ALFRED M. COOPER. 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. 254 pages. $4.00 


After setting the stage for worker rights and protection through existing labor legisla- 
tion, it becomes clear that the role of the supervisor is to lead for teamwork pe this 
is his basic relationship to the workers. The transition experienced by the newly 
created supervisor is a difficult one, for he finds there is more to the art and science 
of supervision than meets the eye. 


Most of the chapters are especially geared to the “how” of supervising people. They 
cover the following: how to get out increased production; how to develop leadership 
qualities; how to promote teamwork; how to prevent industrial accidents; how to multi- 
ply your efforts; how to train subordinates — and a special chapter for orienting the 
new supervisor in the how of labor relations problems. This is not to be wrongly in- 
terpreted as an “elementary” book, for beyond these basic chapters there are signifi- 
cant discussions of the problems of delegation, public relations, priorities, conference 
leadership, and special problems of supervision in wartime conditions. 


—— pages at the close of the book are set aside for key questions, brief cases, 
and other problems to test the supervisor’s capacity to judge a situation and the alter- 
native ways of handling it. Much of this lends itself as good raw material, since the 


objective is to oe pat or generalized answers and to encourage more analytical 
thinking on the part of the supervisor. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 5TH ED. W. D. SCOTT, R. C. CLOTHIER, AND 
W. R. SPRIEGEL. 


McGraw-Hill, 1954. 690 pages. $6.50. 


Some thirty years of personnel management practice have gone by since the appear- 
ance of the first edition, the successive editions, and this latest edition of Personnel 
Management. And the authors continue in these editions to incorporate the new trends 
and developments with the older and fundamental material in this field. As in the 
previous editions, this volume is written for college and university students of per- 
sonnel administration but is of equal value to the operating personnel man. The con- 
tent for this dual audience includes the following: background and development of the 
personnel function; personnel records; training and education; employee incentives; 
merit rating; and personnel administration as an integrating function. 


Among the special features are presentations on the growing importance and use of 
psychology in personnel management, personnel policies, communication, and ap- 
praisal forms. The authors bridge personnel management with the closely allied area 
of industrial relations by including in this volume discussions on labor — labor turn- 
over, manpower sources of supply, labor audit, employee representation, and wage and 
pier nk stabilization. In order to tap related sources for better training of person- 
nel technicians and students, McGraw-Hill has correlated and encourages the tie-in of 
this volume with these five 16 mm. sound films (and follow-up silent filmstrips) which 
it has produced: Supervisory Conferences; Grievance Hearing; The Interview; Com- 
munications; and, Job Evaluation and Merit Rating. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 2ND ED. PAUL PIGORS AND C. A. MYERS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. 599 pages. $4.50 


Just as the Karn and Gilmer volume on “Readings in Industrial and Business Psy- 
chology” has been repeatedly been brought before the personnel officers, so the 
second edition of the Pigors-Myers volume merits re-presentation as a “point of view 
and a method of understanding” personnel management. This is particularly timely 
because of its emphasis on line management’s responsibility in personnel relations, 
working with union leaders, the role of the foreman, and the significance of human 
relations in personnel management. 


In some 350 pages, culminating in a summary chapter on “The Personnel Point of 
View,” the authors cover many aspects of the nature of personnel management, the 
handling of personnel problems, diagnosis of organization stability (morale, griev- 
ances, turnover, etc.), building and maintaining the work team (recruitment, selection, 
placement, training, rating, etc.), wage administration, and employee services and 
programs (health, safety, pension plans, suggéstion plans, etc.), Perhaps the key- 
note of the personnel “point of view” is summed up in as simple a fundamental as 


this — to help workers make good and to help the organization achieve its goals 
through its workers. 


In some 250 additional pages, ee the second half of the book, there are appro- 
ximately twenty cases in personnel management. These are well related to the chap- 
ters in the foregoing text in the first half of the book, and are supplemented by key 
questions at the close of each case. 
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Selected RONALD books... 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT ABILITY 
EARL G. PLANTY, Jobnson & Johnson; J. THOMAS FREESTON, 


Ethicon, Inc. Today’s foremost techniques for encouraging and 
improving executive ability in any size organization. Answers 600 
questions most often asked by businessmen seeking to improve 
performance at all levels. Practical help on training through staff 
meetings, case studies, job rotation; building a training program in 
any company. 447 pp. $7 


TRAINING EMPLOYEES AND MANAGERS 


EARL G. PLANTY; WILLIAM S. McCORD, Personal Products 
Corp.; CARLOS A. EFFERSON, Chicopee Mfg. Corp. Shows how 
to accomplish two aims at once — improve work attitudes, sharpen 
individual skills. Here are time-tested plans, techniques, sugges- 
tions for setting up and carrying out a training program to get better 


teamwork, avoid conflicts, build discipline, increase job interest. 
15 ills., 278 pp. 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS 


CHARLES WALTER LYTLE, New York University. Surveys job 
evaluation analytically according to functional steps involved. 
Each chapter, confined to one phase of the subject, investigates 
and compares devices and techniques that can be used. Analyzes 
ways job evaluation plans are devised, set up, and operate; covers 
hitherto “exempt jobs” — supervisory, technical, executive. 


2nd Ed. 178 ills., 507 pp. $7.50 


$5.50 
Send for these books. Save postage by remitting with order. 
Books returnable if not satisfactory. Address Dept. PA-l. 
{tye RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 102 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM W. WAITE, Columbia University. Detailed information 
on Starting a personnel program, assembling a competent work 
force, keeping the staff working smoothly, dealing efficiently with 
various staff problems — plus practical answers to hundreds of 
specific personnel questions. Methods, based on wide industria] 
experience, adaptable to firms of every size. 118 ills., 683 bp. 


$7 


PERSONNEL INTERVIEWING 


JAMES D. WEINLAND, New York University; MARGARET V. 
GROSS. Step-by-step coverage of modern interviewing practice 
from selecting the right man for the right job to evaluating person- 
nel, determining attitudes and personality, training interviewers, 
and setting up a workable program. Discusses new interview 
techniques developed through scientific research. Includes speci- 
men forms and tests. 19 ills., 416 pp. $6 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THOMAS ARTHUR RYAN; PATRICIA CAIN SMITH — both 
Cornell University. Sets forth the accepted facts of industrial 
psychology, presenting recommendations that can be applied toa 
wide variety of special problems in industry. Covers intelligence, 
aptitude tests; factors of human efficiency; accident control, and a 
thorough analysis of fatigue and boredom. Highlights dollars-cents 
benefits of modern industrial psychology. 101 ills., tables; 534 pp. 


The Human Relations Casebook 


. . . designed for 

all Management men 
interested in new ideas 
in the broad field of 


Industrial Relations 


This casebook has been devised as a quick reference guide, as a handy training 
aid, as an authoritative almanac of everyday problems. It distills thousands of 
arbitration awards and only those which have something to tell to management 
about the right and wrong way of handling common, everyday situations, are 
digested and presented in convenient, easy-to-read-and-use form. You will find 
the Human Relations Casebook is practical and covers only those problems 
germane to day-to-day operations. Arranged by subject, you can easily put your 
finger on how to handle the very thorny situation that came up in your plant — 
yesterday — today — or maybe will arise tomorrow. 


WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 


NATIONAL FOREMEN’S INSTITUTE, DIVISION OF VISION, INC. 


copies of Human Relations Casebook at 


_______ Bill company 
Title 


| 
| 
Is it: | New London 3, Connecticut 
| 
| Gentlemen: Please send me 
Ins ubordination? | $3.00 each, plus postage. 
Refusal of overtime? Check enclosed 
Layoff and recall? | 
You'll find the answers 
to the above, and l Firm 
other problems | 
in the Human | Address 
Relations Casebook. City 
| a 
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PERIODICAL 
ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 

“P 


From time to time "P M A” will attempt to recapture 
some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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-EXECUTIVES: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICALLY TAILORED. J. HAROLD 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Feb., 1955. Pages 37-38, 76-78. 


The key problem of the smaller companies in the field of executive development is the 
high cost of such plans, contends Mr. Kolseth. He discusses means by which these 
companies may design a program for large or small budgets. He describes what Devoe 
and Raynolds Company, Inc. did to keep their executives fully aware of changing 
market conditions and at the same time develop their ability to handle fluid situations. 


Building their program around a Sales Management Forum which was held at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville by the company, Devoe and Raynolds brought in middle management 
sales people, and gave them a one week program. The case method was used to pre- 
sent real market problems to the group and each man was then able to exhibit his skill 
in analyzing, appraising, evaluating, and decision-making. This afforded the top ex- 
ecutives a chance to see their middle management men in informal competition with 
each other, and at the same time allowed is men to develop insight into typical 
situations they might face. 


The article suggests any small company can set up a forum of this type. The author 
advocates the case method as the catalyst for this type of meeting. The combination 
forum meeting-case discussion is effective and economical in executive development. 


(67-55) 


FEAR AND EXECUTIVE BEHAVIOR. DR. PAUL J. BROUWER. 
Office Executive. March, 1955. Pages 9-1l. 


Office tension is a familiar situation and, according to the author, clinical counsel- 

ing is revealing the patterns into which it falls. Feelings of fear cripple people’s ef- 
fectiveness on the job. The article stresses two major causes of fear in executives —| 
the frequency with which they “stick their necks out,” and the difficulty of cooperat- 
ing with colleagues with whom they are competing. = 


These fears are expressed as physiological urges to “flight or fight.” They take 
several forms such as strong defensiveness in argument, excessive kidding, indeci- 
siveness, inability to say “no,” perfectionism, boasting, dogmatism, constant critical 
attitude, attention-getting, withdrawal and highly self-critical attitude. 


To overcome these fears, the author suggests we recognize that they are universal 

feelings, and such feelings of inadequacy are related to highly specific things. Thus, 

he says, we should attempt to isolate our specific feelings of fear, decide whether we 

are repressed or not, and then if we are, do something about it . The article gives 

some interesting examples of the effects of fear on people in specific situations, and 

—— up with an example of improved supervision through understanding of a feeling 
ear. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD PRESIDENT? JAMES H. RAND, WALTER H. WHEELER, 
ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Jan., 1955. Pages 43, 74-75. 


The ingredients which go to make up a chief executive are many and varied. In this 
article, the second of a series abstracted by “PMA,” three company presidents 
describe their recipes for success as executives. The authors are the presidents of 
Remington Rand, Inc., Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 


Mr. Rand responds to this question: “Why does one man succeed beyond his fellows?” | 


He lists vision and creative imagination, the productive use of time, sound selection 
and management of men, adequate financing, intelligent control through the proper 

use of records, and practical knowledge of materials, products or services as his pre- 
requisites. Mr. Wheeler of Pitney-Bowes discusses “essential additional qualities” 
which are needed. He points to these essentials: the perception to see broad respon- 
sibilities and desire to assume them; curiosity; tenacity and drive; the ability to 
speak and convince others; and humility and understanding. Mr. Morse stresses the 
point that a president should not be an expert in any one area of business. More than 
anyone else, he must have the capacity to see the “whole” picture. 


The three executive re ogee’ are each unique, yet complementary. Each contributes 
a different viewpoint on the same problem, and the three combine to add their experi- 
ences to this subject. 
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THE AGE OF THE MANAGERS. HERRYMON MAURER. 
Fortune. Jan., 1955. Pages 84-87, 122 -123. 


The management practices of the 200 largest corporations strongly influence three- 
fourths of the business life in the United States. Consequently, those who are in the 
key positions of management well constitute this “age of the managers.” They are 
more concerned with the art of management than with special skills; * ... indeed, 
the first job of the present generation of managers may well be to keep the future 
managers out of institutional ruts.” 


The “age of managers” has come about largely because of the emergence of new con- 
cepts — new concepts of markets, wages, the businessman’s role, productivity, 
social changes, and forecasts. This “age of managers” is characterized by: (1) new 
foresight — their ability to look ahead a number of years, as exemplified in the re- 
search and development industry; (2) new markets — their capacity to anticipate and 
to create future markets; (3) new executives — their leadership which achieves an 
interaction of minds and collective judgment which make good companies; (4) new 
attachments — giving it what the job is worth, especially as motivated by group think- 
ing and action which makes the a pen a valuable part of his life; (5) new relation- 
ships — an awareness of his social responsibilities to the economic function of the 
nation. And, with these the “age of managers” is characterized by new opportunities 
and new experiences. 


(70-55) 


Paes SEVEN GUIDES TO HELP EXECUTIVES DEVELOP. RALPH C. 


Personnel Journal. Feb., 1955. Pages 326-328, 347. 


The president of the National Drying Machinery Company states his ideas concerning 
supervisory and executive development in a comparatively small company. These 
ideas are presented in terms of seven guideposts which the company regards as im- 
portant to the program: (1) psychological appraisal of its managerial personnel; (2) 
writing and using job descriptions so that there is clear understanding of what each 
managerial job requires in *know-how” for best performance; (3) goal-setting — 
individual’s understanding of the company’s changing goals in regard to manufacturing 
costs and delivery time; (4) the role of the boss in coaching the individual under his 
wing — and this receives particular emphasis in the program; (5) alertness to the 
factors which motivate the particular supervisor or executive; (6) individual progress 
reports in the form of semi-annual performance rating; and, finally (7) periodic review 
and check of where the company stands in its management development program. 


The keynote of the company’s program is individualizati This is the philosophy 
which governs the program. Toward this end the company is concerned with the par- 
ticular executive’s brainpower and how he is using it, his aspirations, interests, and 
growth, and how he combines these in the best interests of company progress. The 
guidelines provide a two-year period of audit of each individual. 


(71-55) 


THE SUBTLETIES OF DELEGATION. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. March, 1955. Pages 94-94, 160-164. 


There seems to be quite a par between what is preached and what is practiced in re- 
gard to delegation. The dilemma comes about for the reason that “the more top 
management tries to decentralize decision-making, the more it must centralize its 
control of decisions.” The problem comes into play as companies try to make 
decision-making democratic, and Mr. Stryker finds that “if they learn the subtleties 
of delegation, they may succeed in making it appear so.” 


Four of the techniques which achieve this subtlety are: (1) pressures -—— job rotation, 
completed staff work, sending the man away from headquarters; (2) questioning — 
don’t give them the answers, but force them to provide the answers to their own ques- 
tions; (3) free reins — give them plenty of rope for big decisions, and then gamble; 
(4) model-setting — inspire company interest, loyalty, and acceptance by the kind of 
decisions which the top brass make, and this has the effect of setting a model for the 
decisions to be made by others. In addition, by the “feeling out” process of informal 
communication and by ‘‘wearing many hats” the key executives have a way of getting 
to know which men can handle more and better and; consequently, delegate to these 
selected individuals. 
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BELL TELEPHONE’S EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. €.D. BALTZELL. 
Harper's Magazine. March, 1955. Pages 73-77. 
There has been much written and said about the need for “broadening” the executive 
outlook so that the management man can see the whole picture. Broadening means 
etting back to the fundamentals which provide a deeper understanding of modern 
Cusiaube and the role of the present-day businessman. In the Bell Telephone Company 
program this means gaining a better perspective and understanding of social, economic, 
intellectual, and other forces which affect life. In a unique experiment in developing 
executives, Bell carefully selected a group of seventeen executives to be exposed to 
a special “liberal arts” educational program at the University of Pennsylvania for ten 
months. Here they were exposed to the masterpieces of writing, music, painting, and 
other fields. They had cpportunity to meet with some of the nation’s leading intel- 
lectual figures, and to visit museums and to attend concerts. Woven into this special 
program was a tailored course in American Civilization, for the purpose of bringing 
before this group a synthesis of historical, social, and economic developments and 
problems in the American scene. Living as a group on the same premises and having 
time for intensive discussion of what they were experiencing, finally, was the other 
distinctive feature.of the program. Bell believes this will have long-range effects 
upon executive outlook, attitudes, and habits, the nature of which is extremely diffi- 
cult to evaluate now. 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN TOP MANAGEMENT. LT. COL. L. F. URWICK. 
Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management. Jan.-Feb., 1955. Pages 4-6. 


Personnel officials will recall the recent honor conferred on Colonel Urwick in re- 
ceiving the Wallace Clark Medal of the American Management Association. 


Aware of the importance of middle management in maintaining the stability and en- 
thusiasm of the total organization, Colonel Urwick urges that the view that this 

middle management group is strongly affected by the human elements of top manage- 
ment in running the organization. The attitudes and actions of middle management 

are dependent upon the personal example of exercise of the human factors by top 
management. They look to top management for these three important factors: identity, 
opportunity, and equity. Respectively, these mean — being able to identify himself 
with a worthwhile cause and purpose of the company and with the group; knowing that 
an individual is encouraged and enabled to grow as opportunities for advancement 
arise within the group; and, having confidence in the company that he will receive 

fair treatment of the kind which is due “seasoned” managers. Identity comes when he 
understands and is convinced of the worthwhileness of a8 company’s goals and'the 
group’s undertaking. For him, too, opportunity comes with the Lagaindee of what is 
expected of him in the job and the flexibility to exercise responsibility and authority 
associated with his position. Equity comes with the feeling that top management 
lives by a single code of justice in dealing with middle management ahaette all 
receive equal treatment. 


(74-55) 


SKILLS OF AN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATOR. ROBERT L. KATZ. 
Harvard Business Review. Jan.-Feb., 1955. Pages 33-42. 


Dr. Katz’s account is based on a special project which involved firsthand observation 
of executives at work and the skills they have to exercise. The basic skills are 
highlighted as follows: technical, human, and conceptual. While the three operate 

in an interrelated way, it is believed that each of the separate skills can be devel- 
oped independently. Technical skill refers to the administrator’s mastery of a spe- 
cialization and the methods, processes, and techniques in this specialized field. 
Human skill implies his competency in perceiving his superiors, peers, and sub- 
ordinates and his actions in light of this — or, his ability “to work effectively as a 
group member and to build cooperative effort within the team he leads.” Conceptual 
skill involves the administrator’s capacity “to see the enterprise as a whole” — his 
ability to comprehend relationships of goals, functions, departments, diversified 
phases of the company’s business, and the effect of the nation’s social, economic, 
and political forces upon modern private or public enterprise. The relative importance 
of these skills vary with the level of executive res ibility: technical and human 
skills important at the lower levels, and conceptual and human skills vital at the 
higher levels of administration. This three-skill approach has implications for re- 
examining programs of selection, placement, and development of administrators. 
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PERSONNEL STAFFING, ORGANIZATION, AND COSTS 


EVOLUTION OF A PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION. C.C. MILLER. 
Public Personnel Review. Jan., 1955. Pages 28-31. 


The basic differences between staff and line organization of the personnel office are 
presented. A number of advantages and disadvantages are listed for the functional 
approach where personnel workers are given duties based on their specialties. Evolu- 
tion from this organization to one which is more of a generalist approach is described, 
as = developed at the Naval Ordnance Test Station (China Lake, California) from 1950 
to the present. 


Emphasis is placed on the Employment Division, the largest in the Personnel Depari- 
ment. Originally there were five branches: three branches handling recruitment and 
placement of trades, professional, and administrative-clerical positions; a small ad- 
ministrative services branch; and a records and reports branch. At present there are 
three branches in this division: (1) Administrative Services which handles files, 
mail, statistical work, and processing of personnel actions; (2) Examining Branch 
which recruits, evaluates qualifications, tests, interviews, and obtains certificates 
from the Civil Service Commission; and (3) a Staffing and Utilization Branch works 
closely with line operating officials, learns their needs, and provides assistance in 
solving such personnel problems as placement, promotion, transfer, etc. Many em- 
ployee relations and training functions are also performed here. This shift in organ- 
ization of the Personnel Department has resulted in a capacity to handle more work 
with less staff, largely because of the alignment of closely allied responsibilities 
assigned to the individuals. (76-55) 


Lge gg PERSONNEL OFFICER — MANAGEMENT OR EMPLOYEE? 
” Personnel Administration. Jan., 1955. Pages 38-42. 


This is a report of one of the work groups of the Society for Personnel Administration. 
It suggests that the personnel officer in government is considered by organized em- 
ployee groups as an outpost of management, but that actually his aims are the same as 
those of the = aE a A number of —_ goals are outlined and are shown to be 
closely paralleled by the official aims of personnel office as set forth in the 
Federal Personnel Manual. 


Methods employed to attain these goals are also shown to be comparable — know- 
ledge, ability, and organization used to persuade top management. However, the em- 
ployee has one additional method — the large size and influence of his organization 
which can bring pressure to bear directly on top management (Congress) without going 
through official channels. 


Five conclusions are drawn: (1) Personnel officers and employee groups have identi- 
cal aims; (2) Employee groups can accomplish more than the personnel officer alone 
because of their size and influence; (3) Employee one are potential forces to be 
tapped for good administration, depending on the skill of the personnel officer; (4) The 


personnel officer is generally the best informed employee and therefore can strengthen» 


the employee group by being a member of it; and, (>) The personnel officer should 
work with employee groups in a positive manner rather than on the basis of incidents, 
emergency actions, and handling issues and problems as they arise. 


(77-55) 


A YARDSTICK FOR PERSONNEL RECORDS. W. M. PATTON. 
Personnel Journal. Jan., 1955. Pages 291-295. 


A management consultant, senior associate of Bruce Payne & Associates, cautions 
that personnel records must be monitored. Personnel officials need to assure that 
periodically they take a good, hard look at the company’s personnel records. Waste, 
duplication, or obsolescence of records can leave the personnel man a victim of un- 
necessary paper work. 


By linking his own consultation experiences with the meagre which appeared in the 
American Management Association’s Research Report No. 4 on *How to Establish and 
Maintain a Personnel Department,” the author stresses the following eight elements as 
a yardstick against which to check your personnel records: (1) simplicity — since 
simplicity makes a form more effective whereas complicated record forms can be con- 
fusing; (2) clarity — tp obtain direct answers to items which are easily understood; 
(3) practicality — if the records are to pay their way; 6 ee — good quality 
and format of paper and print; (5) uniformity — reasonable degree of standardization 
to assure easy preparation, handling, and filing; (6) distinctiveness — for easier 
identification and availability of inf mation at a glance, through variations in color, 
type size, etc.; (7) economy — is it worth the original cost of producing the record 
form, and, what is the probable operating cost of maintaining the record; and, (8) 
necessity — maintain records if they are as essential today as they were when first 


devised. 
(78-55) 
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SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


OBSERVING PEOPLE. THEODORE V. PURCELL. 
Harvard Business Review. March-April, 1955. Pages 90-100. 


Father Purcell, Assistant Professor of Psychology and Industrial Relations at Loyola 
University and author of the recent book, “The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company 
and Union,” bases this article on extensive interviewing of many workers, foremen, and 
stewards of Swift & Company personnel. He advances he idea that “observing people 
accurately is a most important part of successful foremanship, and that this skill can 
be developed and improved.” From the interviews with many workers reflecting their 
attitudes toward foremen, it is contended that the foreman who is most respected is the 
one who has a good capacity for “listening” to what their workers have to say and 
“understanding” (evaluating) their problems. 


Much dialogue features the article as the author uses this as a springboard fora case 
interview with a foreman of some ten-years experience in the company. This brings 
out rather dramatically the way in which the foreman studies his employees, delegates, 
disciplines, and appraises employee progress. The author gauges the good observer 
(foreman) by means of Gordon Allport’s eight qualifications: experience; similarity to 
one’s employees; a relatively complex personality; insight; basic intelligence; detach- 
ment; sociability; and respect for human nature. The author maintains that many of 
these qualities can be developed and improved, especially with younger foremen, 
through practical training programs in the skills of “observing” and “understanding.” 


(79-55) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMPATHIC ABILITY AND SUPERVISORY 
KNOWLEDGE. 68. J. SPEROFF. 
Journal of Per. Adm. and Ind. Rel. Oct., 1954. Pages 195-197. 


Empathy is defined as the ability to put oneself in the position of another person and 
to anticipate his reactions. The Empathy Test, based on the assumption that individ- 
uals who are superior in empathic ability are persons who are above average in under- 
standing and anticipating the reactions of others, has been shown to be unrelated to 
intelligence and to most of the other basic aptitudes. 


In this study two groups of 95 and 80 junior and senior industrial psychology engineer- 
ing students were administered different forms of the How Supervise? test, and fol- 
lowed by Form A of the Empathy Test two weeks later. Correlation coefficients ob- 
tained between these two tests were .62 and .32. Van Zelst previously reported a 
correlation of .55 between the same two tests for a group of 64 building trades 
business agents. 


The author draws the following conclusion. “These results seem to indicate that one’s 
attitudes, insights, and understanding of the skills necessary for supervisory success, 
as measured by the How Supervise? test are significantly related to one’s ability to 
Perceive, understand, and anticipate the reactions, feelings, and behaviors of others, 
as measured by the Empathy Test.” 


(80-55) 


HOW FOREMEN GET THAT WAY. ALFRED G. LARKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Jan., 1955. Pages 44-50. 


Change in attitudes of the worker who turns foreman or steward is the subject of this 
article. The Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan in 1951, adminis- 
tered lengthy questionnaires to some 2500 employees of the Blank Company. A year 
later 23 had been promoted to foremen and 35 had been elected union stewards. New 
questionnaires were then given these two groups in 1952, after they had been on their 
new jobs six months toa year. A final check was made in 1954, when questionnaires 
were attempted again — this time to measure the kind of attitude changes of men 
moving back to the employee ranks after leaving the posts of foreman or steward. 


The major findings were as follows: future foremen and stewards differed from the 
rank and file; future foremen were more anti-company as well as anti-union than the 
average; future stewards were more anti-union as well as anti-company than the 
average; and, only after promotion did foremen become more pro-company and stewards 
become more pro-union. It was found that demoted foremen quickly returned to their 
pre-foremen attitudes, while ex-stewards generally maintained their stronger pro-union 
attitudes for a longer period. 
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THE SUPERVISOR: MEMBER OF TWO ORGANIZATIONAL FAMILIES. 
F.C. MANN AND J. K. DENT. 


Harvard Business Review. Nov.-Dec., 1954. Pages 103-112. 


“The supervisor at any level is an.active member of two face-to-face groups — the 
group composed of his peers and his superior, and the group made up of his sub- 
ordinates and himself .... The first-line supervisor, in particular, must be an ac- 
cepted member of his own management group and an accepted member of the work group 
he supervises, if the total organization is to function effectively. This dual member- 
ship poses no problem for the supervisor if the goals and the expectations of the two 

oups are ger compatible ...” But when he is —— “in the squeeze” he may 
ind it quite difficult to perform this dual representation of his position. 


In a study of the supervisors in the Detroit Edison wee ar & the researchers found 

that less than half of the supervisors in the study had the feeling of being in the middle 
squeeze between workers and management. The supervisors rated most highly by 
management and by workers were those who seemed able to find the time to discuss 

job and personal problems with them. The “high rated” supervisors demonstrated a 
capacity to create more opportunities for two-way communication — with employees in 
regard to their problems and with management in regard to participation in decision- 
making. The research results argue that this integrative role of communication en- 
ables the supervisor to live with dual role. , 
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THE SUPERVISOR IS THE PRACTICING PERSONNEL MAN. WM. S. WILCOX. 
Advanced Management. Jan., 1955. Pages 23-25. 


The editorial digest in Advanced Management sums it up very well in this manner: 
*The author believes that most supervisors don’t have the time for — and industrial 
relations staffs don’t share responsibility for — employee relations problems. He 
believes these two voids are at the root of a large part of employee disputes which 
are causing a tremendous economic waste.” From the earliest days the concept has 
prevailed that the Industrial Relations Staff could be called upon as a kind of standby 
facility for special needs, and, the line supervisor would be in effect the real prac- 
ticing industrial relations man. Relegation of the staff toa secondary role has 
prompted Peter Drucker, the well-known management consultant, to question seriously 
pe ot oc management as a function which warrants representation in top management 
echelons. 


But, the supervisor is already heavily burdeaed with assignments and he is principally 
a production man — and it is in the area of production that he is most accountable. 
This leaves him very limited time for preventive or corrective employee relations. The 
increasing number of work stoppages over employee relations problems testify to this 
condition. There is need to re-examine quite seriously the respective personnel roles 
of the line supervisor and of the Industrial Relations Staff if there is to be more than 
lip-service to employee relations and if the voids are to be filled. 


(83-55) 


WHAT DOES THE FOREMAN ACTUALLY DO? JOSEPH G. GILLAND. 
Advanced Management. Jan., 1955. Pages 16-19. 


An official of the Packard Motor Company, Mr. Gilland contends that the foreman — 
needs to be conceived as in a category of his own. Discussion as to whether he is 
more closely allied to labor or to management is not as important as recognizing what 
he actually does with reference to both. The foreman’s responsibilities are these: 
production; manpower; budget; and, safety-orderliness-quality. In this account the 
author draws his observations and views from many years of experience in observing 
foremen in action at Packard. 


Testing the productiveness of each foreman and hammering away at his responsibility 
to get most effective operations done at the lowest cost — this is what management 
is constantly expecting of the foreman. Insisting upon his understanding of the work 
climate and worker satisfactions and dissatisfactions in dealing with them —. this is 
what labor is constantly expecting of the foreman. In order to achieve this a kind of 
foreman, different from the foreman of earlier years, is needed. The need to lead 
people who are assigned to him and the need to be responsive to people who set 
standards for him, indeed, call for capacities of a higher order. Mr. Gilland presents 
certain guidelines which continue to receive much emphasis in supervisory training 
programs for foremen. In the final analysis, the acid test of a foreman’s worth is his 
abilicy to achieve full utilization of his employees. And, this will demonstrate his 
capacity to serve both management and labor in this sense. ween 
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\ EMPLOYEE SERVICES, WELFARE, AND PLANS 


STUDY OF A SUGGESTION SCHEME 0. P. WICKHAM. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Dec., 1954. Pages 30-37. 


An analysis is made of the ten-year-old suggestion program in an Australian firm, from 
the viewpoints of records and attitudes of employees toward the system. In this program 
no definition was made as to what constituted an acceptable suggestion, all employees 
were eligible to participate, and suggestion boxes were located throughout all plants. 
The Personnel Officer was administratively responsible, comments were obtained from 
appropriate officials, and varying awards were made (token minimum award). 


The number of suggestions receivedeach year has generally exceeded other reported 
averages, ranging as high as 60 suggestions a year per 100 employees. Volume of 
suggestions declined as the time required to process them increased. gaged 
65% of all suggestions concerned production, working conditions and welfare — those 
bearing on production were accepted most often and were most highly rewarded. The 
average cash award was lower than in other reported Australian plans but the 
percentage of accepted suggestions was considerably higher, indicating perhaps 
important motivations in addition to the monetary one. 


Supervisors generally considered the plan as one designed to increase —— and 
thought the program should be continued. Employees were also generally satisfied, 
but believed that more information should be given out about the program. 


(85-55) 


HOW TO GUARD YOUR EMPLOYEES AND YOUR COMPANY AGAINST WELFARE 
FUND SCANDALS. (SPECIAL REPORT) 
Factory Management and Maintenance. Feb., 1955. Pages 100-102. 


The New York State Investigating Committee investigated 135 welfare funds 
programs in the State. Results: serious abuses in one-fifth of the funds in the 
State, and another fifth subject to serious criticism. The editors present this as a 
feature piece, therefore, because of its seriousness to management, workers, and 
public interests. Only recently, too, the Harvard Business Review disclosed the 
problem of abuses in welfare funds systems as one of the most serious in union- 
management relations at the present time. 


Factory Management and Maintenance outlines twelve tips for management in order to 
safeguard against welfare-fund scandals. They are as follows: (1) help administer 
the plan; (2) weigh the proposals; (3) publicize the benefits you offer; (4) shop 
around for your insurance; (5) bring in a consultant; (6) analyze the program 
Speed (7) require annual independent audits; (8) know your broker fees; 

9) read the fine print; (10) choose coverage and benefits sensibly; (11) look ahead 
on costs; and, (12) file your information. 
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THE NEW FEDERAL INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM. - HENRY A. SAWCHUK. 
Public Administration Review. Winter, 1955. Pages 43-45. 


The establishment of a government-wide incentive awards program is the purpose of 
Public Law 763, 83rd Congress. -In order to encourage all civilian employees of the 
Federal government to participate in improving efficiency and economy, several im- 
portant changes in the previous system were made by this. new legislation. The 
author describes the specific effects of the law in eight major areas. 


The most important overall changes are the —— of agency programs to the 
Civil Service Commission. ‘When this law went into effect on November 30, 1954, it 
established a single system of awards for suggestions, inventions and superior 
accomplishments in place of several different systems of limited coverage. ‘It central- 
ee responsibility for administration of the system in the U. S. Civil Service 

ommis sion. 


Some specific areas covered by the article are commission policy covering the new 
program, eligibility of employees for awards, cash and honor awards, raised ceilings 
on awards, tangible and intangible ee Presidential awards, and the encourage- 
ment of decentralized administration of the system within departments. The author 
sums up or stating that the Commission is fully aware that the ma will work 
successfully only if management is sincerely interested in instilling a sense of team- 
work and in getting active participation of all employees. 
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SMALLER PLANTS SHARE THE HEALTH. ALFRED G. LARKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Feb., 1955. .Pages 44-46, 87-90. 


Comprehensive in-plant medical programs that have cut costs, raised morale and 
rovided excellent service for large plants are now becoming available to smaller 
usinesses, according to the author. He describes four of the current types of flexible 

programs, and some of the general categories into which they fall. 


Some of the recent developments in the field which have eased the small plant health 
position include cooperative programs in which several small plants have combined to 
arrange health coverage, the use of mobile health units to spread services over a wide 
area, establishment of local industrial health clinics, and the widespread study of the 
whole problem by community and professional groups. An example of this latter type 
of consultation is the prospective Wisconsin program coming out of talks between the 
Wisconsin Medical Society and the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. The dis- 
cussions are aimed at establishing a model program which will be available to any 
plant anywhere in the state. 


Research studies mentioned in the article, such as one conducted at the Allen 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., indicate valuable results in terms of lowered 
turnover, decreased accident rate, etc., attributable in part or in whole to health 
programs. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS IN NEGOTIATED AGREEMENTS. 
P. W. CARTWRIGHT, J. B. GILLINGHAM, AND W. S. HOPKINS. 
Personnel Journal. Feb., 1955. Pages 329-333. 


The several authors, who are associated with the Institute of Labor Economics of the 
University of Washington, studied the types of programs in the Pacific Northwest 
region and present their findings in this account. They found the motivations (of union 
leaders in stressing health and welfare interests in negotiations) to be as follows: to 
provide a bond in union-membership relationship during an anticipated period of stable 
prices and wages and to sustain their morale during such periods of little action; 
membership welfare; the advantages of employer-financed plans; and, the belief that, 
in regard to fringe benefits of this kind, “they can’t take this away.” 


While the authors discovered that in most cases these union plans were. opposed by 
management and, moreover, there were many variations among the unions in regard to 
the different provisions they want and particularly stress, the plans show consistently 
five basic components: (1) life insurance; (2) weekly indemnity payments for accident 
or illness; (3) hospitalization for employees; (4) medical care for employees; and, 
(5) hospital and medical care for dependents. In this account there is aiso a discus- 
sion of the differences between service and indemnity programs, analysis of the proble 
of administration of the plans, and a look at the future. The look to the future is 
especially significant because of the rising costs of such plans. 
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THIS FIRM RUNS ITS OWN WELFARE STATE. GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 
Personnel Management and Industrial Equipment. March, 1955. Pages 458-459 


In a nation where the competition for skilled labor is very severe, the Malmoe 
Strumpfabrik (the largest hosiery mill in Scandinavia) has been able to keep its per- 
sonnel turnover below 15 percent. This is in contrast with the prevailing turnover 
rates of 50 to 80 percent for many industries for some years in Sweden. What is the 
trade secset? It appears to be the company’s “small-scale welfare state.” 


Malmoe Strumpfabrik’s employee welfare program comprises some 25 separate social 
services in health, education, and recreation. Some of these services date back to 
1932. Im general, the company pays for about three-fourths of the cost of the total 
ogram, and the workers pay one-fourth. Most of the administration is carried on by 

ine officials such as department heads, superintendents, supervisors, and others. 
The only full-time employees for this large employee welfare program are the Nurse 
and the Personnel Consultant. Among the services are the following: hospitalization; 
chest x-rays; annual eye examination; canteen; low-priced meals; art club; company- 
paid tuition for educational courses; paid vacations; foreign study tours at company 
expense (for selected employees to visit textile mills in other countries); country 
home maintained by company — can accomodate 40 employees on week-ends in the 
country; loan fund for workers; and other services. 
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MERIT RATING AND EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


WHY NOT TAKE THE “RATING” OUT OF PERFORMANCE RATING? 
P. E. HAGERTY. 
Public Personnel Review. Jan., 1955. Pages 39-44. 


Currently the issue seems to be bow to make ratings, not why they are made. The 
major difficulty seems to be that people actually do not want to be judged by someone 
else and assigned a designation that affects their careers. A list of standard purposes 
for merit ratings in industry and government are given in this presentation, with an 
audit of difficulties encountered in obtaining valid ratings. Although private industry 
seems to be stressing ratings more, there is a trend in government toward their de- 
emphasis — for example, the Federal Government’s system which places 99.40% of 
its employees in the one large cluster of “Satisfactory.” 


The author maintains that ratings have —— purpose — the improvement of em- 
ployee effectiveness. He suggests a simple process of discussion with each employee 
by om supervisor as to “how are you doing” and how you can do better. A simple 
narrative form (not a check = to be filled out by the supervisor and placed in the 
personnel file is advocated. e four factors to be included are quantity of work, 
quality of work, amount of supervision needed, and personal relationships. This, the 
author contends, will eliminate management review of ratings, hearings, appeals 
boards, and other such complicated and expensive measures to arbitrate differences 
and to assure that there was no miscarriage of justice in the rating. 
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DEVELOP YOUR HUMAN RESOURCES. (SPECIAL FEATURE) 
Occupational Hazards. Feb., 1955. Pages 30, 32, 83. 


American Enka Corporation’s personnel development program (PD) consists of four 
parts: (1) An annual appraisal of each salaried employee by three or more super- 
visors, in which only unanimous opinions are recorded on a personal data form; (2) 
Review by three or more management level people, including the immediate supervisor, 
which helps to create a planned approach to promotions; (3) Discussion by the super- 
visor of the appraisal with the employee so that the two men discuss possible methods 
of better self-development of the employee; and, (4) Training to develop the employee’s 
potential or to help him overcome his weaknesses. This may be group training if 
enough employees show the same needs; otherwise, individual training, college 
courses, seminars, workshops, etc. are recommended. 


Enka points to several major advantages in such a program: (a) Employees feel that 
management is interested in them as individuals rather than just workers on the pay- 
roll; (b) Supervisors are more willing to handle problem cases since other officials 
agree with their judgment; (c) Supervisors improve their own abilities during the course 

the appraisal and discussion with employees; and, (d) All concerned become more 
aware of the weaknesses inthe organizational structure and internal management and 
take a more vigorous position in correcting these weaknesses. 
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WORK SHEET HELPS SUPERVISORS TALK CONSTRUCTIVELY WITH 
EMPLOYEES. JOHN J. GRELA. 


Personnel Journal. April, 1955. Pages 417-424. 


A member of the staff of the consulting organization, Edward N. Hay & Associates, 
Mr. Grela is keenly aware that the most difficult task of performance rating comes in 
the talking-it-over stage at the time of the rating. It is so important and so difficult 

a task, because of the human relations impact, that many managers are seeking advice 
as to the means for training first-line supervisors in this phase of performance rating. 


Mr. Grela has developed an “Interview Work Sheet” based on his experiences in con- 
sulting with several companies in its use and adaptations. It has multiple values — 
for the first-line supervisor, the individual employee, and the company. The form, 
reproduced in four pages in this issue of the Personnel Journal, offers a basis for many 
companies to utilize this and to tap its values. Among other values listed, it is in- 
dicated that the form can be used advantageously in coaching and in certain aspects of 
discipline. It is so structured as to include the following features: the problem; tell- 
ing the good points; telling the weaknesses; determining what are the facts and are 


they the — facts; getting the employee to assist in solving the problem; the plan of 
action; and follow-up. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


SAFETY’S 14 POINTS. J.S. BUGAS. 
National Safety News. Jan., 1955. Pages 18-19, 74, 114-116. 


The Ford Motor Company’s safety program is cost-minded in that it seeks the most in 
accident prevention for each dollar spent, but it insists on production with safety 
rather than at the expense of safety. At Ford it is held that humanitarian factors must 
be considered along with the economic aspects of industrial safety. 


Ford’s 14-point program consists of the following, which is not claimed as original 

but only a comprehensive coding: (1) Management at all levels must be behind the 
safety effort; (2) Active participation of supervisors; (3) Have at least one full-time 
safety engineer for each plant; (4) Sell safety to new employees; (5) “Sell” safety re- 
peatedly; (6) Maintain firm plant discipline; (7) Build safety into the job — design 
tools and equipment to be safe; (8) Safety engineers must approve new equipment and 
plant layout; (9) Eye protection for all employees and visitors; (10) Require permits 

for all employees in jobs that might endanger others; (11) Re-examine permit holders 
regularly; (12) Maintain good plant housekeeping; (13) Report all accidents promptly so 
that danger spots may be cleared; (14) Use all available media for safety publicity. 
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HEALTH EXAMINATIONS IN INDUSTRY. C. A. D'ALONZO, M.D., AND 
S. M. RODGERS. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Feb., 1955. Pages 75-83. 


Annual physical examinations are given to employees in many companies but there is 
very little information available as to findings of these examinations throughout in- 
dustry. DuPont, however, has coded on IBM cards the data on 500,000 physical exam- 
inations of employees since 1939, Its examination goes beyond the routine physical 
and includes such tests as blood count, Kahn, x-ray, urinalysis, etc. DuPont intends 


to supplement this with a more careful and detailed medical history of the patient and 
his family. 


Six tables are given which describe medical abnormalities and clinical diagnoses 
found in examinations of 27,718 male employees from June 1953 to June 1954, cover- 
ing 26 locations in 17 states. Over 4,000 abnormalities were noted in physical ap- 
pearance, over half of which concerned skin disease and disfiguring scars. Approxi- 
mately 500 deviations were found in each eye, and 800 in each ear. Abnormalities for 
over 1,000 cases were found as follows: neck (2,000), hedrt (2,000), spine (2,000), 
abdomen (5,000), and nose (7,000). The greatest number were discovered in the throat 
(16,000), rectum (12,000), chest (1,000) and mouth (11,000). Results of laboratory 


studies are also given. 
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WHAT DO THE UNIONS WANT IN SAFETY? WALTER REUTHER (INTERVIEW) 
Occupational Hazards. Feb., 1955. Pages 21-23, 65-69. 


In a question and answer interview Walter Reuther, the CIO president, makes a number 
of observations on safety. In industrial plants where 2,000,000 injuries still occur 


each year, Reuther feels that labor has not been taken into full partnership by industry. 


He maintains that management usually tries to select the workers it wants to serve on 
safety committees. He is critical of the *Papa knows best” tendency for management 
to set forth safety directives. 


Union contracts now include safety provisions more often, and where the union has 
participated in developing these provisions, Mr. Reuther feels, it will raise no objec- 
tion to their enforcement. An appeal to the grievance procedure should be permitted, 
however. He would be in favor of a pool of independent doctors for physical examina- 
tions and compensation testimony, charging bias on the part of company doctors in the 
past. 


Increase in compensation benefits and more emphasis on rehabilitation (which at 
present applies to only 3% of those who need it) are also advocated. Mr. Reuther 
maintains that these added costs would be negligible, citing as proof the decline of 
compensation payments from .75% of payrooll in 1940 to .60% now. 
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WHY ARE COMPENSATION COSTS SOARING? (MANAGEMENT FEATURE) 
Occupational Hazards. Feb., 1955, Pages 28-29, 75-80. 


This first in a series of articles discusses the increasing problem of heart cases and 
their disproportionate cost in compensation payments. A number of cases are cited 
where compensation was awarded by the court upon the worker’s death by heart attack. 
The article disagrees with the courts, stating that only one-fourth of a person’s life is 
spent on the job and that the work has not caused the death. “Industry should not be 
held automatically responsible for all the hazards of life” is one quote in the article 
from a doctor who states that about 50% of all males over 45 years of age have ob- 
struction of the coronary arteries. 


In view of the trend toward declaring heart disease as a compensable injury, it is 
argued that older workers are being penalized. Although physicians can detetmine how 
much and what kind of work a cardiac can do, industry is often unwilling to hire older 
workers for fear that they may become compensation cases. In addition, older workers 
are often among the first to be released when cut-backs in employment take place. 


It is concluded that this “loose interpretation” of the compensation act is hurting the 
persons for whose benefit the act was established — the workers. 
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1S YOUR SUGGESTION PROGRAM SAFETY CONSCIOUS? A.D. MURPHY. 
National Safety News. Feb., 1955. Pages 34-35, 58, 86-87. 


Since reduction of mechanical causes of accidents have reached the point of diminish- 
ing return, most future progress in safety will be reached through human engineering. 
The author states that safety is a way of thinking, and that the best approach to this 
is through a cash award safety suggestion program. The company benefits in that the 
—_ of suggestion awards is by far exceeded by the company savings from accident 
reduction. 


In the Crucible Steel Company a safety suggestion program has shown the following 
results over a five year period: (1) Accident frequency rate per million man-hours 
worked has been reduced from 8 to 114 employees; (2) the lives of 15 men have been 
saved; (3) 552 disabling injuries have been avoided; (4) cost per accident of $494 is 
compared with average costs of $12 per safety suggestion. : 


The author found that high accident groups were characterized by poor absenteeism 
records and negligible interest in safety suggestions. On the other hand, the accident 
rate for employees with the most suggestions and most-adopted-suggestions was about 
25% lower on the average than the rate for employees in general. The accident rate 
in one plant dropped from 3.04 (all employees) to 2.20 (suggestion group). 
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ASTHMA IN INDUSTRY. . A. BROWN, M.D., AND N. J. COLOMBO, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Jan., 1955. Pages 31-35. 


A number of categories are listed into which asthma sufferers may fall, based largely 
upon causative factors. These are: factors at work are the primary causes, secondary 
causes, or may aggravate co-existing asthma; working conditions may not be at all 
related; psychogenic factors (stress or emotional situations) precipitate an attack; 
physical causes; and drug allergy. Physical signs are discussed, along with indicated 
medical treatment of the various types. Cigarette smoking is often a chief aggravat- 
ing cause. 


Although the asthma patient rarely blames his home life for what happens to him at 
work, the author says he will readily blame his work for almost anything that happens 
to him elsewhere. Examples are cited, such as a case where an employee walked 
through a large ragweed-infested lot on his way to’ work, and blamed his subsequent | 
attacks on his working conditions. Air conditioning may help considerably in removing 
causes of asthma attacks at work, even when critical materials must be handled. 


The employee who is definitely an asthmatic is considered to have a permanent dis- 
ability, and should be assigned to work on that basis. It is often difficult, however, 
to convince this employee that changing his job actually is to his own benefit. 
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PLANT PREVENTIVE MEDICINE PAYS.  €E. P. LUONGO, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. Jan., 1955. Pages 8-12. 


Preventive medicine, largely through the form of physical examinations, is the greatest 
single asset of industrial medical practice. The purpose of these periodic medical 
examinations is to help the employee improve and maintain good health. The plant 
physician guides the employee to accept his defects and to report for treatment to his 
Private doctor. Thus the company and the community benefit because maximum man- 
power is actively employed. 


Emergency treatment is no longer the main object of industrial medicine. The author 
contends that generally unions do not display the hostility they once did to the 
“company doctor.” Many labor relations problems can often be settled by the plant 
physician, private practioners, industrial relations department, and unions working to- 
gether. He cites the safety record of General Petroleum as outstanding because of 
the cooperation of medical, safety, and top management personnel. Its health educa- 
tion program is credited over a two year period with a weight reduction of 2,500 pounds 
among the executive personnel alone! An effective medical program results in these 
major benefits to the company: produces higher morale, increases worker productivity, 
reduces accidents and insurance costs, attracts better workers, aids communication, 
and helps create good public relations. These are values which merit the attention of 
personnel officials. 
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SAFETY TRAINING — 100 PER CENT. J.B. YANITY. 
National Safety News. Feb., 1955. Pages 24-25, 74, 76, 78, 113-116. 


Coal mine safety training courses (ten two-hour sessions) have been conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines in over 170 mines in the past 5% years — with 100% attendance by 
106,000 miners and 28,000 officials. Cooperation of companies, the United Mine 
Workers, local officials, and a policy of voluntary attendance has made this possible. 
The author stresses the importance of selling the program, use of visual aids, a re- 
fresher course, and the instructor having a wide range of minin a himself. 
The miners and officials must be convinced that the course will help them personally. 
A sample schedule of classes is given. 


Accident rates at mines where this training has been given have been reduced an 
average of approximately 50% — often much more. Some statistics given on accident- 
frequency rate reductions in several mines are: from 25 to 10 in one year; 22 to 14 in 
six months; 18 to 11 in four months; and from 11 to 9 in four months. The number of 
accidents and severity rate are also reduced considerably. Tons of coal produced, 
through reduction in lost-time accidents, was increased from 15,000 to 100,000 in one 
mine, and from 23,000 to 66,000 in another mine cited in this study. 
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INDUSTRIAL MENTAL HEALTH — OBSERVATIONS AND PERSPECTIVES. 
W. C. MENNINGER, M.D., AND HARRY LEVINSON. 
Indusivial Medicine and Surgery. Feb., 1955. Pages 89-93. 


Of the five major areas of living — home, school, church, job, and social activity — 
the occupational area has received the least attention from psychiatry and relat 

fields. In spite of findings as far back as 1920 that the majority of discharged workers 
were fired as a result of personality maladjustment rather than technical inadequacy, 
there are less than a dozen full-time psychiatrists in industry. The goal of the Men- 
minger Foundation survey was to ascertain the size and nature of this problem of 
mental health in industry, and learn what was being done toward its solution. 


The most conspicuous mental health problems are absenteeism, accidents, and al- 
coholism. It is estimated that absenteeism costs industry $9 billion annually. The 
New York Telephone Company found that 75 percent of its absences each year were 
found among one-third of the workers. About one of every 50 workers is a problem 
drinker. The alcoholic is generally in the 35-55 age range. From a study of 38,000 
accident cases, it was concluded that 80 to 90 percent were attributable to psycholo- 

ical causes — emotional reaction to the job, supervisory insensitivity to human 
feelings, excessive social pressure, and other causes. 
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(Continued from preceding abstract) 


There are: also many emotional problems inherent in the job itself. The breakdown of 
many production tasks into boring repetitive units, and inability to see the end product 
of his work, create feelings of lack of security on the part of the worker. His super- 
visor more and more sees himself a's only a buffer between management and labor, 
which has taken away much of his former authority. Problems of morale and psycholo- 


gical leadership are also thrust upon him, although he has little or no training to cope 
with such problems. 


These conditions make the executive the key man in the situation; upon him depends 
the psychological climate of the company. He, in turn, is beset with a multitude of 
problems of his own, both personal and related to his strong sense of job responsibil- 
ity. For an executive co be able to create a mentally healthy climate, he needs to — 
develop an understanding of human motivation and psychology. In addition to help in 
minimizing his own personal tensions and conflicts, he needs advice on how todeal 
prnn-rvend psychological burdens of his job and consultation on special human relations 
problems. 


Despite the definitely limited knowledge of industrial mental health, the author points 
out that very little is being done in this research area by either government or industry. 
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MEASURES THAT CURB NOISE. 6G. L. BONVALLET. 
National Safety News. Jan., 1955. Pages 36-39. 


Noise problems are important to the safety engineer because noise interferes with 
communication and may provide a hazard to hearing. If the level of noise is greater 
than that of shouted warnings or sirens, obviously a definite accident hazard exists 
and must be corrected. Further, a worker may suffer damage to his hearing if he is 
exposed too much to a steady noise field. 


The most common noise sources, especially in such heavy industries as that of air- 
craft, are machines, tools, and test facilities. Four major techniques in control of 
noise levels are (1) reduction at the source, (2) substitution of tools, (3) use of en- 
closures and ceiling treatment, and (4) such personnel protection as ear inserts and 
moving the worker away from the source of noise. The most important components — 
should receive attention first, and a sound reduction of about 10 decibels is the mini- 
mum amount that is generally worth obtaining. 


A nuwber of pictures and figures are included which illustrate some measures that may 
be taken, such as acoustical engineering of testing rooms, partial and complete en- 
closures around machines, and deadening of sound in entire buildings. The author 
also describes the work of local safety councils in Ohio in reducing noise. 
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HOW THE SMALL FIRM CAN TACKLE THE SAFETY PROBLEM. 
A. G. PALMER. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Equipment. Feb., 1955. Pages 397-400. 


In England, physical failures (including machinery) account for 20% to 40% of acci- 
dents, poor training and supervision for 5% to 15%, and personal failures for 40% to 
70%. author mentions methods by which each of these causes of failure may be 
attacked in a small company, together with a number of illustrations. Individua 
failures are the hardest to handle, the method consisting essentially of making em- 
ployees safety conscious all the time they are at work. 


Four major reasons why small firms need effective accident prevention: (1) loss of 
one man is more serious than it would be in a large plant; (2) increased cost of in- 
surance following a bad accident year; (3) poor industrial relations and turnover are 
more likely to result; (4) protection against law-suits by injured employees. 


Definite interest and action by management is the cornerstone for safety programs. 
Then machines must be made as safe as possible, and all ranks of supervisors and 
workers must be trained in safety awareness. Either an employee of firm must be 

iven safety as part of his regular duties, or an outside safety expert may be shared 
f several different companies for reasons of economy. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 


(IS [T TIME TO CHANGE JOBS? JEROME MAYER. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. March, 1955. Pages 47-53. 


Changing jobs is one of the most important decisions a man can make. And yet how 
often it is merely an impulsive gesture which leads nowhere. The author stresses the 
importance of curbing the impulse to move out of an organization long enough to permit 


you to evaluate your own potentialities, those of your organization, and analyze these 
to see where you are going within the organization. 


What causes the feeling that it’s time to make a move? A sense of failure, a feeling 
of frustration, an indefinable fear, has frequently provided the initial motivation for a 
man to look for a new job. The article indicates that emotional reactions should be 
checked closely when one is in this position; he should ask himself if his unsatisfac- 
tory experiences in the job follow a repetitive or a compulsive pattern. Is the decision 
based upon his own emotional need which is not being satisfied? 


Likewise, a man may refuse to recognize there is no future within his organization 
for the same reasons that another wants to get out. Both types are usually motivated 
by insecurity, which they solve by different resolutions. The article concludes with 
an emotional bias checklist which an employee can use to take inventory of possible 
compulsive tendencies. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS. (A SURVEY 
OF SUPERVISORS AND WORKERS)  R. C. WILSON, W. S. HIGH, HELEN BEEM, 
AND A. L. COMREY. 


Personnel Psychology. Winter, 1954. Pages 525-531. 


This is the fourth article in a series on organizational effectiveness, conducted at the 
University of Southern California for the Navy Department and published in this maga- 
zine. Questionnaires were given to 68 supervisors, skilled tradesmen, and 163 workers 
in 26 shops at the San Diego Naval Air Station. A previous article reported results 

of skilled tradesmen. Supervisors and worker results form the basis for this article. 


A number of “dimensions” were measured by items on the questionnaire: group cohe- 
sion, absence of dissension, informal control, pride in work group, lack of arbitrari- 
ness, communication, safety enforcement, and social nearness. High, Average, and 


Low groups were selected by combining production records with opinion of manage- 
ment personnel. 


None of the above supervisory dimensions were found to have a significant relation- 
ship with their production. Only two had any significant'relationship with workers — 
lack of arbitrariness and presence of good communication. Two possible reasons are 
given for these negative results: (1) The criterion was not based exclusively on 
objective production records, but was modified by personal opinions; and (2) Workers 
were two steps removed from the criterion. Skilled tradesmen affect these records 
more. These data are presented to show that good results are likely to be found only 
where a good criterion is available. (107-55) 


N.Y.U. CONFERENCE ON HUMAN PROBLEM SOLVING. C. 1. HOVLAND AND 
H. H. KENDLER. 
American Psychologist. Feb., 1955. Pages 64-68. 


A three day conference on human problem solving (sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation) was held in April, 1954 at New York University and was attended by 40 


psychologists to explore the status of research and theory in this field. Major points 
of the conference: 


(1) much of the research is not publicized because of negative results or because of 
ong delays in publication; (2) there is need to bridge the gap between studies of 
everyday situations and isolated tasks; (3) areas in which research has advanced 
rapidly are those in which a good versatile methodology is developed early, but such 
a methodology has not yet emerged in the area of human problem soiving; (4) use of 
factor analysis techniques was championed in some fields and criticized in others be- 
cause it is limited to linear functions; (5) research in — solving is a field of 
ge importance; (6) at present we do not have the kind of conceptualization needed 
Or 


‘effective research in this field; and (7) there are far too limited data for any sound 
theory at this time. 


Since serious attacks on this problem have increased greatly since 1950, it is believed 


by the conferees that the future holds much more promise for progress than the past 
appears to have produced in regard to research in human relations. 
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NON-FINANCIAL INCENTIVES. GUY W. WADSWORTH, JR. 
Personnel Journal. Jan., 1955. Pages 286-290. 


The author, President of the Southern Counties Gas Company, writes out of a back- 
ground of years as a member and director of the industrial relations department of the 
company. Personnel officials will also identify him as the co-author of the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 


The essence of non-financial incentives “lies in what is done in the ordinary day-to- 
day relationship between boss and worker.” It is here that the worker experiences 
identity of his personal contribution to the total company enterprise, and it is here 
that he should experience the feeling that he has a part in a worthwhile undertaking. 
In brief, non-financial incentives are derived in the relationship of working for a * good 
boss.” The trade secrets of this relationship would be these: (1) the earnestness of 
the boss to motivate people to their best and highest motives — and to praise the 
employee judiciously when jobs are well done; (2) the recognition that there are few, 
if any, faults or weaknesses which cannot be overcome if we put our minds to it. Deal- 
ing with shortcomings and faults (a major feature of non-financial incentives for the 
pe: must be directed toward frankness and in assisting the employee to “get 
ahead.” 


This dynamics of non-financial incentives is clearly centered around relationships — 
checking personnel relationships and appraising such personnel relationships toward 
improvement and satisfaction. 
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ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT. ROBERT C. WOOD. 
Public Administration Review. Winter, 1955. Pages 1-7. 


The recent wave of scandal and charges of corruption has brought the problem of 
Federal ethics to the fore. Various groups and individuals have attempted to tackle 
the problem, with proposals mens from major changes in our established customs of 
administration to the long-term hope that as private morals rise, so will public. The 
author believes in a different solution. 


Declaring that we must look to the present resources of government to solve the im- 
mediate problem, he me the strengthening of investigative staffs. The article 
stresses the two underlying responsibilities of the official in the field of clean govern- 
ment: to assure the integrity of their subordinates; and to establish sensible and rea- 
sonable rules of conduct for their agency, so that all employees will know the 

standard against which they are being measured. 


Thus, the role of the investigative staffs becomes that of assisting the administrator 
in determining the integrity of employees when they enter the organization, and con- 
stantly checking enforcement of the rules of conduct established by the agency. The 
author feels that in spite of the current dislike of investigations, = te are the only 
practical solution to the problem of government ethics. He urges hi standards of 
selection and training be established for these staffs. 
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THERE'S DANGER IN TRYING TO MAKE “EVERY SUPERVISOR A 
COUNSELOR’. 8B. J. SPEROFF. 
Personnel Journal. March, 1955. Pages 376-377. 


The popular training slogan “every supervisor a counselor” needs to be questioned 
quite seriously. Not because of aspiration but because of the nature of the job to 
be done. Counseling is a function which requires the difficult task of —— 
listening, examining, appraising, and, if necessary, referring an employee case. It is 
a difficult function to perform well, and it is too much to expect every supervisor to be 
a skilled counselor. 


However, there are some principles which should guide the supervisor in becoming 
more competent in counseling employees. Assuming employee counseling situations 
within his control, the supervisor might follow these principles: (1) listening to others 
and observing their actions; (2) understanding the views of others; (3): making other’s 
interests one’s own; (4) making individuals feel wanted and — as individuals; 
(5) making oneself available and accessible as a communication link; (6) being alert 
to problem situations and acting accordingly; (7) being firm, fair, and friendly with all 
individuals; (8) refraining from giving advice, suggestions, etc. without cause; (9) en- 
couraging others to talk freely, openly, and in full confidence; (10) being alert to and 
interpreting cues; (11) being patient, not pushing or pulling for information and facts; 
(12) refraining from sitting in judgment of others; (13) clarifying, restating, redefining 
ae ideas, statements, etc. These and other counseling tips are offered by the 
author. 
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RETIREMENT: PROBLEMS, POLICIES, SYSTEMS 


‘PRE-RETIREMENT EXPECTANCY AND RETIREMENT REALITY. CLARA 


SIMERVILLE AND R. R. REICHART. 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. Feb., 1955. Pages 344-346. 


During 1953, at Oregon State College, an attempt was made to explore differences be- 
tween what people expect to do when they retire and what they actually are able to do. 
Random sampling of 30 retired employees of the Oregon State Highway Department, and 
30 who would retire within the next five years were taken and personally interviewed. 


In general, the pre-retired group expected to remain in the same community, were in 
ood health, expected to follow some educational interests, did not expect Old Age 
ssistance benefits, planned to continue work to supplement their income, go to 

church at least occasionally, and felt they would need about $150 per month during 

retirement. In contrast, the retired group has only one-half working, five are getting 

Old Age Assistance benefits, need only $125 per month, half of whom do not go to 

church, and lack of money is their most frequent complaint. 


Major differences in the two groups were found in the areas of employment, health, 
needed income, educational interests, friends in the community, marital status, and 
participation in community activities. There seemed to be a pattern of activity or 
inactivity in the retired group which was somewhat dependent on the degree of one’s 
individual health and stamina. 
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LET’S GIVE AGE A BREAK. R. O. BECKMAN. 
Advanced Management. Dec., 1954. Pages 18-20. 


We must look not to a nation of retirees but to a nation of producers. To encourage 
large volumes of retirements is to evade the real problem. The problem of an aging 
population will soon reach into the orbit of personnel management to a greater degree 
than ever before. It will involve the personnel director and the operating supervisor 
alike. This will call for a re-examination of policies and procedures in employment, 
placement, training, retirement, and other personnel areas. It is later than we think. 


Ic is important that responsible personnel officials and others help clear away the mis- 
conceptions, prejudices, and stereotypes, and that they draw upon the best results 
and findings of geriatric research. Only by this means will we really understand the 
meaning of an aging population in the American economy and to do something about it 
in better use of older worker manpower. Mr. Beckman contends that “the mature judg- 
ment, experience, and know-how of older persons constitute a national resource of 
tremendous value which is to a large extent untapped.” 


The author outlines eight points for utilization of the abilities of the older worker, 
most of which relate to policies of employment and broad social goals for the adjust- 
ment of older persons in the economy. 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT PLANS THE PENSION. ROY LOWNDES. 
Personnel Management Welfare and Industrial Equipment. Jan., 1955. 
Pages 355-356. 


In British industry there is need for long-range planning of retirement pensions rather 
than haphazard grants when the necessity arises. The employer benefits because 
this results in lower turnover and greater loyalty from his employees. In turn, the 
employee’s security depends on the prosperity of the company. The key is the pre- 
sence of a definite system. 


Factors influencing a retirement plan include length of service, salary, status, monthly 
payments versus a lump sum payment, inclusion of female employees, minimum 
mandatory ages, and period of qualifying service. A simple system is desirable be- 
cause it is easily understood by the workers. Non-contributory plans are also pre- 
ferred because it eliminates some doubt on the part of the employee. It is emphasized 
that this is a human problem, not one of machines. To be successful, any security 
plan must provide what the worker wants: protection for his family and prospect 

of cash when he reaches an advanced age. 


Some results of a recent survey covering 29,000 insured workers in Great Britain are 
also included. From a of 7,175 male employees it was determined that 
those workers who remained on the job past minimum retirement age more than 50% did 
so because of financial need. 
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COMMUNICATION 


COMMUNICATIONS — WHY... WHAT...HOW... (PANEL FEATURE.) 
Personnel Management Welfare and Industrial Equipment. Jan., 1955. 
Pages 343-346. ; 


The subject of communication in industrial situations in Great Britain is discussed in 
this article by a panel of seven 7 eseomwcomegi pm of management, labor, and experts in 
related fields. Some controversial aspects of communication were discussed with 
resulting differences of opinion, and several key points of good communication are 
analyzed. Personal contact is regarded as the most effective communication. 


Employees should be informed about anything in the company in which they are inter- 
ested, but there is a question as to how far their interest goes. The labor representa- 
tive maintained that the worker’s interest was primarily one involving his sense of 
security. The discussion of how to communicate involved company Teneiat reports, 
individual mailings to the worker’s home, and use of graphs and illustrations.. Some 
groups advocate extensive orientation periods for new employees; others Suggest wait- 
ing several months so that the employee could have a *feel” of the organization. 
Open-house affairs with company displays and advertising news space in local news- 
papers are recommended methods to weld company and community together. House 
magazines, consultation with labor unions in advance of policy decisions, management 
committees, employee committees, and the labor union representative system are also 
discussed as communication media. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHIATRIST LOOKS AT EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATIONS. 
ALAN McLEAN, M.D. 


Personnel Journal. Feb., 1955. Pages 340-343. 


Good communication is one of the paths by which to develop healthy attitudes and to 
meet the human needs of an organization, states the author who is a Carnegie Fellow 
in Industrial Psychiatry at Cornell University. He discloses that 30% of the man- 
power loss (through chronic absenteeism and lowered productivity of workers) can be 
traced directly to personality disorders or emotional difficulties of the employees. 

It is precisely these individuals who are prone “to misunderstand, to misinterpret, and 
to distort the content of formal communications.” They often feel that management is 
entirely indifferent to their interests and needs. 


It becomes a task of management, therefore, to try to understand more of what makes 
the worker “tick” and what he really wants out of his job and, quite important, to 
reach him by clearing away the communication barriers and establishing a better base 
of understanding. Dr. McLean sees as one of the most responsible roles of the 
personnel executive that of * promoting a climate favorable to the growth of under- 
standing.” He cites several instances of over-communication and argues that a com- 
pany can overdo a good thing. There is need to guard against poorly coordinated 
communications and, particularly, to guard against premature communications which 
are communications “before the fact.” These rumors, leaks, or misdirected commun- 
ications tend to produce serious anxieties precisely among the very employees whose 
tensions and anxieties we should be trying to celieve. 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD A PRESIDENT TELL? W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Feb., 1955. Pages 47-49, 


The persistent problem of where to draw the line hetween good communication and 
over-communication is presented here in terms of how one merchandising company 

has approached the subject. Rockwell Manufacturing Co. withholds only three types 
of information from its management groups, and otherwise follows a policy of near- 
total disclosure of information. These closed areas are: information on contemplated 
acquisitions of companies; individual product profit-and-loss statements; and, detailed 
budget breakdowns on each division. 


Rockwell plans its communications to weld together widely separated plants. As a 
company with both decentralization and diversification, it has a great need for divi- 
sions and plants to exchange information. Thus, the article points out, the problem 
consists of the need for effective lateral, as well as vertical, communication. Some 
of the techniques used by the company include: the President’s Letter, a device used 
to keep management personnel informed of the company’s current — status and 
policy; the "Hour of Enlightenment” (a series of meetings held fre-. 
quently); a three-day management meeting held annually; the President’s weekly staff 
meetings; a prdinn § and development quarterly news letter; supervisory conferences; 
and employee meetings held every three months. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


GETTING BETTER RESULTS FROM COLLEGE RECRUITMENT: A PROGRAM 
FOR SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED COMPANIES. GEORGE M. ZABKA. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Jan., 1955. Pages 364-371. 


Recruitment of college graduates is a highly competitive affair which often results in 
the small organization unable to attract its share of the best of the crop of college 
graduates. a order to do its best job of recruiting potential, several measures are 
suggested for the small or medium-sized company. The company should make an in- 
ventory which projects its manpower needs for the present staffing and for future re- 
placements. This should encompass an inventory of job specifications, personal 
qualifications, and progress factors. In regard to this last point, the information should 
be such as to inform the college graduate of the range of jobs for which he can now 
apply, the standards by which employees are gauged in order to get ahead in the organ- 
ization, job progression features, and the special values in the promotion system in the 
company. The recruiter must be fortified with this information in order to attract 
prospective employees. 


Mr. Zabak, who has been active in this field as Assistant to the Personnel Director of 
the Sun Tube Corporation, treats quite comprehensively and offers many points of 
counsel in the following recruitment aspects: format and contents of the company’s 
recruitment brochure; contacting the college; the personal and technical qualifications 
to be observed in selecting the company’s recruiting representative; conducting the 
interview; inviting the individual to visit the plant; and follow-up. 
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THE ENGINEER GOES INTO MANAGEMENT. WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. 
Harvard Business Review. Jan.-Feb., 1955. Pages 43-52. 


A professional engineer himself and now Chairman of the Board of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, Mr. Given is concerned with what can be done to help the engineer- 
turned-manager to make his best contribution. It is, again, the question of converting 
a specialist into an “all-around executive.” Acknowledging that there is to be found 
both successes and failures in this matter of engineers going into management, Mr. 
Given concludes that management’s approach to the executive development of en- 
gineers must be individualized. In this treatment of the subject there is an audit of 
the engineers’ assets and his difficulties. The principal difficulties appear to be: 
inability of the engineer to take account of the intangibles and in dealing with human 
relations problems; slowness in making decisions and, consequently, poor timing in 
arriving at final decisions; being preoccupied with his technical speciality; reluctance 
in delegating authority to others and in taking risks; too much of a “lone wolf” ap- 
proach and inability to see himself as part of a large system of people. 


How to help toward the engineers’ executive development? Several guides are offered: 
personal coaching; encouraging him to get around in the company and in the community 
to develop personal relations and understanding of we pointing up for him poten- 
tialities and opportunities; improved company personnel policies governing employment, 
rating, and promotion of engineers. 
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CAMPUS RECRUITING: WHAT’S YOUR “S-APPEAL"? DOUGLAS T. JAEGER. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Jan., 1955. Pages 361-364. 


There is a growing partnership between the College Placement Associations and the 
recruiting representatives of many business organizations — and this grows out of 
the increasing importance of the problem of recruiting college graduates. In a survey 
to determine the “intangibles” which influence or impress A college senior in his 
choice of a particular company, the Assistant Director of the Department of Coordina- 
tion and Placement of the University of Detroit questioned the graduating seniors over 
the past two years (graduates in liberal arts, commerce, finance, and engineering). 


In regard to “S-Appeal” (Senior Appeal) among the engineering graduates, that which 
ranked highest were: “the type of work I will do” and “the significance of the work 
and the products of the company.” This reflected primary interest in regard to chal- 
le and opportunity. Salary considerations followed behind, as did other factors 
such as location, security, in-service training, and so forth. In their visits to the 
company plants the seniors were most impressed with factors personal in nature such 
as fringe benefits, friendliness of reception, largeness and diversity of the plant, 
etc.; and they were Jeast impressed by sales talks, artificial good will, confusion on 
arrival at the plant, and otlier factors. The experiences of the non-engineering — 
graduates showed a close correlation of responses with those of the engineers, in 
their responses in this survey. 
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NOTES 


TRAINING 


BOTTLENECKS IN HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING. D. E. McFARLAND. 
Advanced Management. Feb., 1955. Pages 13-16. 


There are two views of the nature of human relations — as seen by the business 
executive, and, as seen by the researcher in the social sciences. While their differ- 
ences in the concept of human relations are not in conflict, there does develop a 
bottleneck for other reasons. The reluctance of managers to face up to human rela- 
tions training programs springs from their unwillingness to have the training program 
possibly bring to light certain shortcomings, mistakes, and misunderstandings on the 
part of themselves or other executives in the company — and this creates a bottleneck 
in gaining the support of top management for the training program in human relations. 


Line-dominated companies, in which the role of staff is weak and relatively unimpor- 
tant, often tend to associate the human relations training program as a staff function 
— and, “since the staff groups do. not enjoy favorable status, human relations training 
itself acquires a similar standing” and herein lies another bottleneck. Finally, in- 
ability to measure (in quantitative terms) the results of a human relations training 
program is also looked upon as a bottleneck because of the tendency of management 
to write it off as just so much of a zenerality. 


Dr. McFarland suggests overcoming the bottlenecks by: (a) recognizing the com- 
plexities in human relations training; (b) shun stereotypes; (c) select the best human 
relations practitioners in the company; (d) careful selection of a training director. By 
failing to remove the bottlenecks, contends the author, management itself becomes the 
real bottleneck in a human relations training program. (121-55) 


THE SELECTION OF DRAFTING TRAINEES. M. W. PERRINE. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Feb., 1955. Pages 57-61, 


A group of tests was given to the 20 draftsmen already working in a manufacturing 
company, evaluated against rankings by their supervisors and peers. The best tests 
were then given to 36 new applicants for jobs as draftsmen. Of the total applicants, 
26 were selected and given a seven-week training course in drafting. Eleven were 
finally hired. 


Using final training grades in drawing and mathematics as the criterion of success for 
the 26 initially successful trainees, Ao of the six tests were found to have a signifi- 
cant correlation, including two at the 1.00% level. The tests were not able to dis- 
tinguish among the 11 men who later were actually employed, however; perhaps be- 
cause of the greatly restricted range. The best single test was the DAT Space 
Relations test. Using the minimum passing scores established and requiring appli- 
cants to pass ail six tests, 83% of the unsuccessful applicants would have been re- 
jected at the risk of losing 36% of the draftsmen who were ultimately successful. 


The total cost of this pe: program, including the testing research and all overhead 
t 


costs, was about $32,000. he above passing scores were adhered to strictly, ap- 
proximately $45,000 could be saved, in addition to selecting the best candidates. 
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‘visor operates in 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING AND THE STABILITY OF LEADERSHIP 
PATTERNS. €E.F. HARRIS AND E. A. FLEISHMAN. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Feb., 1955. Pages 20-25. 


Rather than the usual study of attitude changes immediately following a supervisory 
training program, the author investigated behavior and leadership changes in the actual 
plant situation after the supervisors had returned to their jobs. Of the 98 foremen in 
this International Harvester Company study, 39 had been given supervisory training 
and 31 subsequently had a one-week refresher course. 


Two rating devices were used. The Supervisory Behavior Description, filled out on 
each supervisor by his employees, contained 48 items which describe how the super- 

is leadership role. The Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, filled 
out by the supervisor, is similar in content and reflects the supervisor’s own attitudes 
about how work groups should be led. Results were compared between those super- 
visors who had been given supervisory training and those who had not. 


There was no significant difference between the two groups, indicating no change in 
group behavior after the training course had been completed. However, evidence (in 
the form of low before-after correlations) indicated that a mumber of individuals in the 
training group had apparently changed their behavior to some extent. The results 
indicate that wide individual differences existed among foremen in their leadership 
attitudes after the training program. 
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A SYSTEM FOR EVALUATING SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS. 
PAUL C. BUCHANAN. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n), Jan., 1955. Pages 335-347. 


It is contended at the outset that it is quite difficult, in evaluating supervisory train- 
ing, to apply the rigorous evaluation requirements in terms of measurable criteria of 
performance and in undertaking and experimental design of control and exposure 
groups. Mr. Buchanan draws out some of the critiques of Roethlisberger, Zalesnik, 
and others in regard to assumptions concerning progress in supervisory training. Some 
approaches to evaluation are presented in the programs of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Standard Oil of New Jersey, and the Detroit Edison Company. 


The author’s proposed method of evaluation is embodied in this key question: What 
direct evidence has been, or can be, obtained concerning the impact the program is 
having upon the organization? Evaluating the training process itself is proposed in 
terms of a series of questions: Were the goals of the program clear? Is it related to 
a valid analysis of the needs of the organization? Are the behavior modes consistent 
with daily contact with supervision and management policy? Over-all goals and sub- 
goals? Were the predictions of outcome based on research findings, and what actually 
did happen? Did the training staff learn from its own experience? Did the program 
design include methods for helping supervisors apply on the job what they learned? 
Recording, integrating, and interpreting the findings round out the evaluation pattern. 


; 
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THE PRODUCTION OF RECORDED COMPANY CASES. 8B. J. SPEROFF. 
Journ. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Jan.-Feb., 1955. Pages 19-20. 


For effective conference discussion and role playing of cases Mr. Speroff has, on the 
basis of experience in the development and taping of company cases, outlined in this 
article several key points in order to make for effective analysis and discussion of 
cases. Some of the essentials are: (1) interviewing the relevant individuals in order 
to get not only the facts but an understanding of the attitudes, feelings, and other 
things to be assessed; (2) preparation of a rough script; (3) allowing several persons 
to read, judge, and criticize the script — especially for the purpose of getting an un- 
biased review and pointing up areas in which there is need for clarification; (3) check- 
ing weaknesses and discrepancies in the script, based on the critical review by the 
judges, and getting the facts straight and the sequence clear by re-interviewing the 
individuals; (5) rewriting the script and role-playing for ‘reality-testing” of the script; 
(6) casting for the role-players so that they might fit the general ee of the 
actual individuals to the extent possible; (7) dry-run the script, and make final analysis 
and coaching for better sound effects, timing, and technical correction; and, (8) taping 
the final script. The effort put into a well-prepared case pays off in the training 


_walues derived. 
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big ge AND TRAINING PROCEDURES IN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Dec., 1954. Pages 38-42. 


This represents a survey account of 156 Australian factories in 28 different industries 
employing approximately 85,000 mae in 1954. Sixteen of the factories employed 
over 1,000 workers, and 112 employed less than 500. 


Standardized induction procedures are followed in about one-third of the factories and 
informal practices in the remaining ones. Personnel officers were employed by only 
about 25% of the latter group. The three general steps followed were: (1) a manage- 
ment representative interviews the recruit and explains the general policies. (2) t 
immediate supervisor explains the layout of his department and introduces him to his 
fellow workers. (3) an experienced employee takes him in hand during the initial work 
period. Follow-up after the induction period is conducted in only about one-fifth of: 
the factories on a standardized basis, one-fifth on a casual basis, and none at all in 
over half of the factories. 


Less than one-third of the factories have any systematic job training, with practically 
no training for semi-skilled and skilled workers (who make up 80% of the labor force), 
The methods reported were informal on-the-job training (in the great majority of fac- 
tories), organized on-the-job by skilled instructors (14 factories), or special training 
away from the job (8 factories), 
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EDUCATION OF TRAINING PERSONNEL. 
: Journal of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Jan.-Feb., 1955. Pages 3-4, 43. 


Training specialists and directors find themselves in a field of work which is emerging 
as a profession. Dr. Belman of Purdue University has sampled some 100 “outstanding 
men employed in the training profession” and the findings in this article are based on 
questionnaire responses from approximately 70 of these individuals. The highlights 
are as follows: (1) it is believed by most that a specialized educational program de- 
signed to prepare persons for a career in the training field would be beneficial; (2) a 
program of this kind could best be established as a specialized curriculum and offered 
by a college or university; (3) the curriculum most desirable in this pre-employment 
education would probably consist of a combination of courses in industrial education, 
business administration, and industrial psychology; (4) as for the. need for a college 
degree, there was division of opinion — one-third favored a college degree as a re- 
quirement, one-third did not, and one-third — such a requirement “as a possi- 
bility, and with certain qualifications”; (5) education and social sciences appear to 
dominate the kind of college courses; (6) summer experience in business and industry 
is greatly encouraged in this pre-employment training; and co-op or work-study programs 
are especially desirable; and, (7) a full-time job in teaching, production, or personnel 
work is very desirable before entering the field of training directorship. 
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A JOINT FOREMAN-STEWARD TRAINING PROGRAM. WILLIAM A. HOLCOMBE. 
Journ. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Nov.-Dec., 1955. Pages 17-22, 
49-54. 


The idea of a joint training program stemmed from discussions between plant manage- 
ment and union international and local union officials concerned with this company 
which manufactures machines. The Institute of Management and Labor Relations of 
Rutgers University was selected to undertake the training program. The principal 
purpose of the training program was to reduce the number of grievances and frictions 
reaching the union president and the plant manager, and to assist foremen and stew- 
ards in being better able to find solutions to okies of mutual interest. 


In exploratory sessions the Institute was able to have the foremen and stewards get 
“off their chests” their emotional feelings. Training sessions were then to help the 
foreman understand the steward’s job and point of view and vice versa. Through con- 
ference techniques and presentation of “information” both parties were able to con- 
ceptualize better the jobs and the responsibilities. There followed other sessions 
along the case method approach — through cases supplied by the company and the 
union. The evaluation stage resulted in the agreement that the purpose of the training 
program was well accomplished and, moreover, agreement was reached on various 
aspects of handling of grievances. While evaluations varied, all foremen agreed that 
“the over-all relationship between foremen and stewards was much improved.” 
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HELPING SUPERVISORS TRAIN THEMSELVES IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
C. W. FREDRIKSEN AND H. MARTINSON. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). Jan., 1955. Pages 324-334. 


The authors, associated with the Personnel Division of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, stress the use of “live” case material in TVA’s training program in human rela- 
tions. An essential part of the program was the submittal of the cases exclusively 
from the members of the conference group. Case research was undertaken quite 
painstakingly, and with the use of the services of the chairman and a resource person. 
(Alchough the authors stress the importance of disguising or providing anonymity to 
the cases since they are within-the-organization cases, their evaluation does not 
indicate whether this could be successfully accomplished.) 


The assets of the training program were as follows: (1) a new and a valuable learning 
experience; (2) greater competency in identifying the real issues and in clearly defin- 
ing the problems for discussion; (3) a better rstanding of organizational relation- 
ships; (4) new insights in supervision and the effects of poor supervision; (5) much 
more depth in the persistent questioning of why the supervisor and the employee be- 
haved as they did; (6) a measure of effective role-playing; and, (7) improved outlook 
and interest in preventive action to guard against similar problems. four cases 
and the appraisal of the results of discussion of these cases convey the impression 
that _ program broke down some of the resistance of supervisors toward being 

“cra 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in “P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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Nichols and the system 


A CASE IN MERIT RATING 


The Birmingham Eye and Ear Hospital is a 
large hospital operated through private funds. 
The organization of the hospital is comprised 
of two major departments: a Medical Department 
which is responsible for the medical and surgi- 
cal treatment of patients of the hospital and 
for the work of the professional staff of phy- 
sicians, nurses, laboratory aids, and others; 
and, an Administration Department which is re- 
sponsible for the various non-medical matters 
such as payroll, records, public relations, 
administrative services, etc. Although it is a 
private hospital maintained for people with 
ability to pay for the services, it necessarily 
admits to the hospital in the course of the 
year many free patients because of emergencies 
and special cases. There is maintained (in the 
Administration Department) a Social Service 
Division of social workers and investigators to 
determine the capacity of a patient to pay the 
bill -- in full, in part, or to be written off 
as "free", 

Within the past five years there has been in 
operation in the Administration Dept. an annual 
Supervisory Appraisal - Merit Rating system for 
all personnel in supervisory and administrative 
positions. Mr. Boyce, the vice-president in 
charge of the Administration Department, was 
personally instrumental in introducing this sys- 
yem. He employed a consultant firm, which had 
specialized experience in this field of super- 
visory selection and rating. The consultants 
constructed the appraisal forms and the scales 
and also submitted a set of recommendations as 
to the best means for operating this system ef- 
fectively. The system prescribes a formal rat- 
ing scale for the individual. He is rated by 
his boss and this rating, in turn, is reviewed 
by the boss next higher in the direct line of 
authority. In case of conflict between the 
rater and the reviewer on certain items in the 
scale, a joint decision is made acceptable to 
both. Except for a few instances of grievances, 
the system has worked very well during these 
past five years. There is opportunity for the 
individual and his boss to "talk things over® in 
regard to strong and weak points; it has been 
regarded by the staff as a good way to counter- 
act overemphasis on seniority alone; all super- 
visors know the ground rules and regard the sys- 
tem as one which is conducive to fair play; and, 
morale has been high among supervisors in regard 


Administration Department. This was introduced 


to this feature. The results of the annual ap- 
praisals set the basis, very often, in regarg 
to pay increases and potential promotions to 
higher positions in the Department. 

Last year there was installed, for the first 
time, an employee award system for Beneficia) 
Suggestions which may result in savings, reduced 
operational costs, or greater efficiency in the 


briefly by bulletin board notice in all offices 

in the divisions and branches. The notice inai- 
cated that suggestion boxes would be located in | 
all offices and suggestions would be collected 
every two weeks. A Beneficial Suggestions Pane} 
would serve as a board of judges in determining 
the merits of a suggestion and to make an appro- 
priate award if the suggestion is accepted. 
Names of members of the Beneficial Suggestion 
Panel were listed. The awards would range from 
a minimum of $5.00 to a maximum of $200.00 for 
accepted suggestions. This constituted all the 
information in regard to the system of sugges- 
tions and awards. (Within the one year of its 
operation more than $150,000 had been saved by 
the hospital as a result of the employee sugges- 
tions submitted. ) 

Mr. Nichols, a professional social worker and 
the Head of the Investigations Branch, had in 
the past received appraisals of either "Very 
Good" and "Excellent" in recognition of the fine 
job of supervision of his Branch. This year he 
was keenly disappointed to learn in his apprais- 
al interview that he had been rated only as 
"Satisfactory." His boss, Mr. Evans, gave this 
explanation: (a) the Beneficial Suggestions, in- | 
stalled this year, was regarded by top management | 
as very vital to the organization; (b) only a 
very small number of suggestions had come from 
employees of the Investigations Branch; (c) this 
shows lack of drive or lack of vigorous support 
for the program on the part of the supervisor of 
the Branch (Nichols); consequently, because of 
this lack of supervisory leadership Nichols was ; 
rated this year as "Satisfactory" only. In re- 
viewing the rating, the boss next in line (Mr. 
Boyce) went along with the rating given by Evals. 

Nichols was very much disturbed to hear this 
line of reasoning, and he indicated to Evans 
that he was too upset to talk about it now and 
would like to have a chance to discuss it again 
tomorrow. The next day Nichols made his "pitch" 
and part of it is quoted as follows: 
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since the Beneficial Suggestions Awards sys- 
tem was introduced by a bulletin board notice 
signed by Boyce, I assumed from the start 

that the front-office wanted to make it as 
democratic as possible and allow a free chan- 
nel of communication directly from the most 
humble employee to the top man or to the Pan- 
el. To keep it democratic I have deliberate- 
ly tried to avoid interfering in any way. 
Several times during the year when my employ- 
ees came tO me voluntarily to discuss some of 
the suggestions they planned to submit, I 
tried to help them think it through more 
carefully -- but only when they voluntarily 
approached me. 


Suggestions for cutting corners and reducing 
costs are 0.k. for areas in which the work is 
routine, repetitious, and fairly standardized. 
This is not applicable, however, to my Inves- 
tigations Branch where each case is a new and 
independent experience in the social worker's 
job of determining facts about the patient, 
his family, his financial status, etc. If we 
try to cut corners, we will impair the quali- 
ty of our investigations and will hurt the 
reputation of this hospital. 


As far as I'm concerned, this business of pe- 
nalizing a supervisor because his employees 
do not submit beneficial suggestions is bad 
in every way. Either the Supervisory Apprais- 
al-Merit Rating system or the new Beneficial 
Suggestions system ought to go. We can't have 
both, because the supervisor is the victim. I 
don't mind telling you, finally, that I am go- 
ing to "blow off steam" about my case -——- this 
isn't the end, 
Nichols made good on his threat. Word leaked 
about his ‘case and it became the subject of dis- 
cussion among other supervisors. Several super- 
visors -- Cook in the Welfare Agencies Branch, 


Myers in the Accounting Branch, and Miss Walker 
in the Records and Files Branch -- were appre- 
hensive that suggestions in their own Branches 
might "run dry" some day and they would run into 
the same difficulties as did Nichols. Conk ex- 
plained to his boss that he was just lucky this 
year -—- the employees in his Branch were just | 
overflowing with ideas and he encouraged them to 
take adyantage of the new system. Mr. Myers and 
Miss Walker had discussed the new system with. 
their bosses when the bulletin board notice ap- 
peared, and they received thé "green light® to. 
give as much time as they felt justified in work 
ing with the employees on beneficial suggestions. 


In any event, the fears of Cook, Myers, and 
Walker reached the attenttom of their bosses -~ 
and the Nichols case wag cited in each instance, 
expressing the Worry that their ratings in the 
future might be jeopardized if the volume of 
beneficial suggestions from their Branches were 
to be low. 

At the close of the regular weekly meeting of 
Division Chiefs several individuals approached 
Mr. Boyce in regard to the apprehensions of their 
Branch Heads. Boyce decided to give the whole t 
thing an "airing" right here and now in this 
Meeting. He stated that although the Beneficial 
Suggestions system had paid off very well in its 
first year to the extent of savings in excess of 
$150,000, he still regards as the organization's 
greatest asset the ability and morale of the 
many Branch Heads. If it means running the risk 
of lowering the morale of a man like Nichols or 
causing insecurity among people like Cook, Myers, 
and Walker -- then the Beneficial Suggestions 
system is not worth it and should "go out of the 
window" at the earliest date. He hasn't made up 
his mind definitely yet, but he is strongly in- 
clined to drop the entire system. Until he makes 
up his mind he just does not care to discuss it 
any more. 
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EXHIBIT | 


NEW JERSEY SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


SUGGESTED SALARIES} F< 


Are the engineers you employ satisfied with ® of res 
their salaries? If your company is typical of Amerie | in the 
can industry, nearly half of your engineers probably) A 


1953-1954 are not, a new study by the National Society of engine 
Grade Proposed Salary Professional Engineers suggests. for cl 
1 (Pre-professional) ............0..0.0 00... $ 4,100 _ The NSPE study explores the causes of job dis. | systen 
2 (Pre-professional) 4,800 satisfaction among engineers and proposes ways of, adopte 
eliminating them. NSPE’s thesis is that profes | New . 
3 (Pre-professional) 5600 —ionalism and unionism are incompatible, and the seref 
4 (Professional) ee. 6,800 engineers and management can work out their prob- | scale: 
5 (Professional) eee. 8,000 _lems without resort to collective bargaining, te 
6 (Professional) ees. 9,500 More Money for Engineers He 
7 (Professional) .............. 12,000 Forty-five percent of a group of engineers sur! the ec 
8 (Professional) 15,000 veyed in 1954, NSPE reports, felt they werent} Yo 
being paid enough. The proposed remedy is thet |i betwe: 
engineers be given ‘‘adequate remuneration”; Ke 
while conceding that it’s no easy job to determine § struct 
what is ‘‘adequate,’’ NSPE submits that engineerin § @ Ma 
pay is inadequate if it is not substantially above Ipurch 
that of production or clerical employees. Th 
As a guide to general thinking on adequate py 
levels, NSPE cites the views of its state chapters, }recom 
Several of the state societies have formulated prof may | 
posed minimum salaries scaled according to degre § Washi 
MINNESOTA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1953 PENNSYILV 
Grade Proposed Salary . PROFESSIC 
1 (Pre-professional) $ 4,200 195! 
2 (Pre-professional) 0.2... 4,800 Grade 
3 (Professional) 5,700 2 (Engineering Aides 
6,900 1 (Engineering Aides 
8,100 4 (Engineers Group) 
6 (Professional) 9,600 3 (Engineers Group) 
11,100 2 (Engineers Group) 


8 (Professional) 


Source: National Society of Professional Engineers 


1 (Engineers Group) 
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of responsibility. Five such schedules are shown 


i | in the accompanying chart. 


A major problem in making comparisons among 
engineering salaries is the lack of a uniform system 
br classifying jobs. NSPE has come up with a 
system (see reverse of chart.) which it hopes will be 


‘cdopted generally. The recommendations of the 


New Jersey Society are based on this system and 
therefore may be compared directly with salary 
scales based on similar job descriptions. 


Other Economic Recommendations 

Here are some further NSPE recommendations in 
the economic field: 
e You should maintain appropriate differentials 
between experienced and inexperienced engineers. 
e Keep your engineers informed as to your wage 
structure and that of other firms in your industry. 
@ Make wider use of bonuses, awards, and stock- 
purchase plans for engineering personnel. 


The study, A Professional Look at the Engineer 
in Industry, which also includes many noneconomic 
recommendations for eliminating dissatisfaction, 
may be obtained from NSPE, 1121-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Price is $3 per copy. 


IETY OF 
INEERS 


toposed Salary 


Z 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


1954 
Grade Proposed Salary 
A (Sub-professional) $ 2,700 
1 (Professional) 3,400 
2 (Professional) 4,425 
3 (Professional) 5,450 
4 (Professional) 6,640 
5 (Professional) 00. 7,660 
7 (Professional) oo... 10,200 
8 (Professional) 12,770 
9 (Professional) 17,025 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


1952 
Grade Proposed Salary 
A (Engineer-in-Training) ............... $ 3,600 
B (Engineer-in-Training) ..................... 4,400 
C (Engineer-in-Training) -§,400 
1 (Professional Engineer)... 6,600 
2 (Professional Engineer)... 8,000 
3 (Professional Engineer)... 10,000 
4 (Professional Engineer)... 12,000 
5 (Professional Engineer) 15,000 


Copyright 1955 by The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


Courtesy, THE BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC., Wash., D.C. 
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\HIBIT 2 
Systematizing The Suggestion Plan 


PREPARATION OF CHAINDEX 


1. Immediately following each sug- 

gestion committee meeting, a 
running record of all suggestions 
acted upon and of all award 
winners is typed on Chaindex 
cards. 


2. The individual Chaindex cards 
are then segreyated according to 
(a) Suggestion Subject Index 
and (b) alphabetical Award 
Winners Index and filed chrono- 
logically under their proper 
headings. 


(a) SUGGESTION SUBJECT INDEX (b) ‘AWARD WINNERS INDEX 


patruction 2 E. J. Doe Billing Dept. [$10.00 

pelietio to Personnel Some departments on floor #1 are leaving mat'l 
D y night — pping h rd 

44, [ADMINISTRATIVE-Bulletins 12/15/44 D B-11225111/15/44 |B. J. Doe Billing Dept. |12/15/44[$25.00 


Post all notices to personnel on special posters for use in sho 


bulletins designed fo urpo: 

‘44, [ADMINISTRATIVE-Personnel 4 C-19736 Billing Dept. 30, 

for use by Developed simplified slide use by 
in senior: Dep D guring seniority. 

B-22573 [11/27/44 [ADMINI | Doe Billing Dept. Billing Dept. [$20.00 | 

Submitted sample of file routing form for a ped simp d procedure for punching seria. 

use in routing correspondence os depts. 4 numbers on tools for inventory control. 


(Courtesy, REMINGTON RAND, INC., from ‘‘Employee Suggestion Plan’’) 
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EXHIBIT 3 
A MORALE SURVEY CHART 


MORALE SURVEY/15 


CATEGORY RESULTS on rue SRA EMPLOYEE INVENTORY 


PREPARED BY HARRIS-SPENCER COMPANY, DIVISION OF SRA, MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Company WititeHaLe Co. Number inGroup—/G@ 
LEGEND: VERTICAL SOLID LINE GROUP MORALE LEVEL 
oo CATEGORY RESULTS FOR GROUP 


VERTICAL BROKEN LINE GENERAL MORALE LEVEL FOR COMPANY 
CATEGORY RESULTS FOR COMPANY 


JOB AND WORK 
RELATIONS 


CATEGORY VERY LOW Low AVERAGE HIGH VERY HIGH 
T 
1—JOB DEMANDS 
— WORKING | 
CONDITIONS O----+--! 
1 
Pay 
IV — EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
1 
V— FRIENDLINESS AND + 
COOPERATION OF | 
FELLOW EMPLOYEES 
Vi — SUPERVISOR — x e 
EMPLOYEE 
INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONS 1 
Vit — CONFIDENCE IN 
MANAGEMENT 
Vill TECHNICAL 
+ 
OF SUPERVISION --o 
' 
4 
X — ADEQUACY OF 
COMMUNICATION 
— SECURITY OF 1 


STATUS AND 
RECOGNITION 


' 


FOR GROWTH AND 


WITH 


\X— EFFECTIVENESS OF 
ADMINISTRATION ! 
--+ 


t 
i 
ADVANCEMENT 9 
XV — REACTIONS TO it 
THE INVENTORY 


“VERY LOW" = Lowest 10% of Companies Surveyed. “LOW” = Next 20%. 
“AVERAGE” = Middle 40%. "HIGH" = Next 20%. “VERY HIGH" = Top 10%, of Companies Surveyed. 


Companies who use the SRA Employee Inventory can graph the morale of individual 
departments on profile charts like this one. Here the solid line indicates how one de- 
partment feels about jobs, pay, and the company management. The dotted line shows 
how the company as a whole reacted to the same questions. As you can see, workers 
in this department, a warehouse and shipping unit, have strong loyalty towards their 
immediate supervisors and fellow employees. On the other hand, they are not enthusi- 
astic about management or working conditions. SRA scores the survey and delivers a 
report of results along with follow-up recommendations for management's consideration. 


(Courtesy, SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Chicago, IIlinois) 
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WILLIAM JAMES PARKER 


More recently appointed as Vice President in Charge of Personnel at the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, Mr.Parker’s responsibilities for development and administration of the per- 
sonnel program extends to the firm’s 30 branches and‘15 affiliated banks. For a period of ten 
years with Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1944 to 1954, Mr. Parker moved progressively in 
this sequence of positions: Labor Relations Assistant, Supervisor of Labor Relations, Manager 
of Industrial Relations and Personnel for the New England area of the company’s business, 
Manager of Personnel Administration, and, Staff Personnel Manager. These responsibilities 
ranged from direction of a program covering five plants with 4,000 employees to the total ad- 
ministration of the industrial relations program for the entire company with its 35 plants and 
approximately 28,000 employees. 


! As Staff Personnel Manager at Sylvania he was responsible for executive development and 
compensation, executive recruitment, appraisal and placement, training, salary administration, and labor relations. He 
was also responsible for personnel administration and industrial relations in the growing foreign operations of the 
company. 

Earlier in his career Mr. Parker served with the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the General Exchange Insurance Com- 
pany, Field and Cowles (New England managers for the Royal Insurance Company Ltd. of Liverpool), and several years 
experience in designing and installing a personnel and industrial relations program at Limerick Yarn Mills in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


Mr. Parker’s education and training in the Pingry School (Elizabeth, N.J.), Hamilton College, and Princeton University 
has been supplemented by special courses in personnel administration and industrial relations at Northeastern University 
and Boston University. He holds membership in the Industrial Relations Council of New England, Personnel Managers 
Club of Boston, Bank Personnel Managers Club of Boston, and on the Personnel Panel of the Bureau of National Affairs. 


MITCHELL DREESE 


One of the distinguished leaders in the field of psychology and counseling, Dr. Mitchell 
Dreese has contributed widely to the fields of education, business, and government within the 
past twenty years. His academic preparation for this field was largely at Columbia University 
from which institution he holds the B.S., M.A., and Ph.D degrees. At George Washington 
University, where he has served for many years, Dr. Dreese is Dean of the College of General 
Studies and Professor of Educational Psychology. 


As a consultant in personnel psychology he has served in the following capacities: con- 
sultant to the U.S. Employment Service, Department of the Navy, U.S. Office of Education, and 
Chairman of the Qualifications Analysis Panel of the Personnel Policies Board, Department of 
Defense. He has also served as a consultant and a member of the commission which surveyed 
the Air University, the Adjutant General’s Office, and the General Staff School of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In the preparation of the ten-year program of research and development in Psychology and Personnel 
Management for the Department of the Army, Dr. Dreese served as Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Research and 
Development Division, General Staff, Department of the Army. In the Washington, D. C. area he has assisted many private 
business firms in arranging for supervisory and executive development programs through the services of George Washing- 
ton University. 


Dr. Dreese is the author of many publications an¢ has lectured before Air Force Commanders in England, France, 
Germany, and other areas. He holds membership in the major learned societies in the fields of psychology and education, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, the Society for Personnel Administration, and other professional groups. 
He is a past president of the Division of Counseling and Guidance of the American Psychological Association and is a 
Diplomate in Counseling and Guidance of the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. During World 


nea II his services as an officer contributed greatly to the specialized training and personnel programs in the armed 
orces. 
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HOWARD A. PILKEY 


As the Manager of Training of The Carborundum Company with headquarters in Niagara Falls, 
New York, a position which he-has held since 1949 after several years as a staff member of the 
Training Department, Mr. Pilkey is responsible for the coordination and direction of all training 
and development activities. This responsibility extends over a company-wide scope for all 
Divisions and subsidiaries of The Carborundum Company. These training responsibilities in- 
volve staff advice to Division Heads, liaison with top management on administration and pro- 
gram progress, development of policies and programs, evaluation, and other related activities, 


Mr. Pilkey’s earlier experience in the sheet metal and air conditioning business and college 
training at the University of Buffalo was followed by special studies at the University of the 
State of New York for certification as an instructor in shop subjects. Subsequently, he received 
his degree at the University of Buffalo. After a period of work as an instructor in vocational 
school programs, he served as Supervisory Training Officer with the U.S. Veterans Administration in the Buffalo region, 


His professional activities cover the following: former President of the Niagara Frontier Chapter of the American 
Society of Training Directors; Second Vice President of the New York State Industrial Training Council; Chairman of the 
Industrial Apprenticeship Committee of Trott Vocational High School; member of the Industrial Committee for Adult 
Education in Niagara Falls; and other affiliations. 


Mr. Pilkey has served as Instructor in Management at the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations of 
Cornell University. He has also participated as conference leader and speaker in conferences at Cornell University, and 
at the University of Buffalo. He has also served as Workshop Seminar leader in the American Management Association. 


CHARLES J. LAWLESS 


As personnel manager of the United States Plywood Corporation since 1951, with head- 
quarters in New York City, Mr. Lawless has administrative responsibilities over recruitment 
and selection, wage and salary administration, personnel records and research, employee 
services, office services, the aptitude testing program, and allied personnel management ac- 
tivities in the company. In addition, he serves as a Staff Member on several key committees 
of the corporation: Wage and Salary Committee; Labor Relations Advisory Committee; Employee 


Pension Committee; Employee Suggestion Plan Committee; and the Salesmen Development and 
Training Program. 


Prior to his present affiliation with the United States Plywood Corporation, Mr. Lawless 
carried comparable personnel management responsibilities, from 1947 to 1951, in the American 


Car & Foundry Company (now A. C. F. Industries). His earlier experiences in business and 
industry were in various line positions. 


Mr. Lawless is a native of the state of New York where he had his earlier training and completed courses in personnel 
administration and labor relations and business administration at Pace College and Columbia University. During World 
War II he served in continental U. S. and overseas in the Office of Naval Intelligence. 


Among his professional memberships are the following: New York Personnel Management Association; National 
Association of Manufacturers; American Management Association; Commerce and Industry Association; and various wage 
and salary study groups. In addition, Mr. Lawless served as a Panel Member of the 1953 Personnel Policies Forum of 


the Bureau of National Affairs, and as a guest speaker and conference participant at the Klein Institute for Aptitude 
Testing. 


(To be continued in subsequent issues of "P M A”) 
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5750 Ellis Avenue 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue 
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New York 11, N. Y. 
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291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNS. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


ADVANCED MANAGE MENT 


Society for the Advancement of Management 


411 Fifth Avenue 

New York 6, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $8.00/ yr.) 

AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Dartnel! Publications, Inc. 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago 40, Illinois 
(Monthly. $4.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Mezes Hall 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
(Quarterly. $7.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Univers ity of Chicago Press 

5750 Ellis Avenue 

Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


American Psychological Association 


1333 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
(Monthly. $7.00/yr.) 
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Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
99 Church Street 
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New York 16, N. Y. 


PRENTICE-HALL PUBLISHING CO. 
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New York 11, N. Y. 


WHITESIDE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
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New York 1, N. Y. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue 
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SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADM. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 
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Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(Monthly. $2.00/yr.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $3.00) 


FORTUNE 


Time & Life Building 

Rocke feller Center 

New York 20, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $12.50/ yr.) 


HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 


Harvard Business School 
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(Bi-monthly. $6.00/yr.) 
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PERIODICALS (Continued) 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND PERSONNEL 
MANAGE MENT 
Industrial Welfare Society, Inc. 
48 Bryanston Square 
London W.1, England 
(Bi-montbly. 12s./yr.) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
International Labour Office 
Geneva, Switzerland 

(Monthly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAINING DIRECTORS 
John Skelly, Business Manager 
2020 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(Bi-monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
American Psychological Association 
1333 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
(Bi-monthly. $6.00/ yr.) 
JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
Room 2, Old Armory 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
P.O. Box 662, Benj. Franklin Station 
Washington 4, D. C. 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
The Treasury 
Wellington, New Zealand 

(Semi-annual. $2.00/yr.) 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(Monthly. $6.25/yr.) 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
Occupational Hazards, Inc. 
1240 Ontario Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
(Monthly. $3.00/yr.) 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
14 Welbeck Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 30s./yr.) 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
National Office Management Association 
132 West Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 
Geyer Publications, Inc. 
212 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
(Monthly. $2.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL 
American Management Association 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
(Bi-monthly. $10.00/yr.) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Society for Personnel Administration 
4501 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Vo 
Washington 16, D. C. 
(Bi-monthly. $4.50/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 “O” Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

(Monthly. $7.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 

Personnel Journal, Inc. 

Swarthmore, Penn. 
(Monthly. $5.00/ yr.) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, WELFARE AND 
INDUS TRIAL EQUIPMENT 
Shaw Publications, Ltd. 
180 Fleet Street 
London E.C. 4, England 
(Monthly. 20s./yr.) 


PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN 
Century Building 
129 Swanston Street 
Melbourne C.1, Australia 
(Quarterly. 12s.6d./yr.) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
Personnel Research Institute 
11418 Bellflower Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

(Quarterly. $7.00/ yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Royal Inst. of Public Administration 
Haldane House, 76A New Cavendish Street 
London W.1, England 

(Quarterly. 25s./ yr.) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 
American Society for Public Administration 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

(Quarterly. $8.00/yr.) 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 
Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada 
1313 East 60th Street ye 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Quarterly. $6.50/yr.) 


SAFETY REVIEW 
Office of Industrial Relations 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(Monthly. $1.25/yr.) 
STATE GOVERNMENT 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Monthly. $5.00/yr.) 
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